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THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, AND ITS DE- 
SIGNED ACTION. 


A bill has passed the House of Delegates, but 
still remains undecided upon by the Senate, to pay 
for the personal expenses of the members of 
the Board of Agriculture, while the Board is ac- 
tually in session, $3 per day, and thetsame rate of 
mileage pay, for travelling to and from the place 
of meeting, as is allowed to members of the As- 
sembly. Even if this bill should pass the Senate, 
it will furnish nothing towards paying for the 
actual necessary outlay of money by members, 
in other, and as necessary expenditures ; nor even 
for the smaltest and most indispensable expenses 
of the’ Board itself, in stationary, clerkship, print- 
ing, &c. [tis hoped however that even the con- 
tinued existence of a great deficiency in this re- 
spect will not prevent the members performing 
the duty imposed on them, though the greater 
part of their expenditures, as well as their labor, 
may be at their own cost... But it will be abso- 
lutely necessary that at ‘least the poor compensa- 
tion proposed by the bill now. before the Senate 
shall be given, or otherwise it is very certain that 
the law instituting the Board had as well be re- 
pealed directly; as in this indirect manner. How- 
ever willing the members of the Board may be 
to make considerable sacrifices for the public be- 
nefit, it would be folly to expect of those the most 
remote, who have to travel more than S00 miles 
merely to attend and return from the anvual 
meeting of the Board, can continue to doso at 
their own cost entirely. The editor, though a 
member of the Board, may be free to speak thus, 
because, being within 20 miles of Richmond, the 
mileage pay to him would be scarcely worth con- 
sideration. And the per diem pay (which for 
this first year would be but $18 for each one,) can 
scarcely be supposed to Have much influence on his 
action, or that of any other member. If his own 
measure of pecuniary compensation were oaly in 
view, he would prefer that the services were to 
be, as under the original law, altogether gratui- 
tously rendered. It iw for other considerations, 
necessarily involving the very existence of the 
Board of Agriculture, and all the hoped for use- 
fuiness to be derived from even so imperfect a plan, 
that the biil before the Senate is to him of the 
slightest importance. . 

It may then be understood that the proposed 


action of the Board of Agriculture, as submitied 
Vou. X.—1 





to the legislature, (and published in the last. No. 
of the Farmers’ Register, p. 688,) is dependent 
upon the enactment of the bill before the Senate, 
or some other not less operative legal provisions. 
In case of such enactment, a circular letter of 
inquiry from the Board will speedily be printed, 
together with the plan of operations, and sent to 


sundry of the farmers of every county, whose 
public spirit it is hoped may induce their furnish- 
ing their aid to the great object of collecting and 
diflusing agricultural knowledge. , 
In pursuance of the general plan, (which the 
readers of this publication already have had before 
them,) the editor, as a.member of the Board, as 
soon as permitted, will commence his share of 
the labors of personal examination and inquiry 
through some counties of the southern portion of 
the tide-water region of Virginia, which district 
has been assigned to his general. supervision, by 
the arrangement and division of labors of the 
Board. It would greatly facilitate such labors of per- 
sonal inquiry and examination, if, inadvance,some- 
thing were dene by some of the farmers of each 
county. (desiring such action) in preparatory 
operations. The preparation might be individual 
and separate, in noting observations on and an- 
swers to the published heads of inquiry—and 
also, general and combined, in founding an agri- 
cultural society, to meet the views and aid the 
operations of the Board of Agriculture. Where 
there ig so much more to be done than any.one 
member can possibly perform, (even if possessing 
far more ability and leisure,) of course the edi- 
tor cannot count on being able to domore than point 
out a course of operations to others, and aid. their 
more useful and instructive investigations... But 
sofar as it is possible, he will be ready to meet 
the requisitions of the persons and communities 
which may appear to be the most ready to act 
effectually, and who may desire, and shall signily 
their desire, to have his personal co-operation, 


Such invitations are by no means desired as mere - 
matter of compliment, or as evidences that the. 


visits of the member of the Board on a tour of 
inspection would be welcome, and kindly received. 
No doubt on the latter head would be entertained 
by any one acquainted with old Virginia. But 
as a means of properly directing the few and fee- 
ble efforts which he may be enabled to make, 
the member will be aided much by any such po- 
sitive indications of the piaces where those efforts 
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are most desired, and will be most certainly aided, 
and thereby rendered effective. 

As was stated before, the constitution of a 
working agricultural society submilted at page 
719, of last volume, if the general plan be ap- 


proved, and whether amended or taken entire, | 


may save much trouble in commencing and or- 
ganizing societies. And at the time of such or- 
ganization, or other designated time of meeting 
afterwards, it may be most beneficial to the cause 
that the visiting member shall then altend in pur- 
suance of his mission; and it will be his plea- 
sure, as well as duty, so’ to do, so far as the per- 
formance may be in his power. Though not au- 
thorized to speak in this respect but for himsell, 


he presumes that the same remarks will apply | 


generally to ali his fellow meo.bers of the Board 


of Agriculture in regard-to the duties assumed | 


by them.—Ep. F. R. 


BIAIDSTONE FARMERS CLUB. 


Dr. Robinson conciuded his course of lectures on 
chemistry as applied to agriculture, on Thureday 
evening. The concluding lecture proved, as we 
anticipated, of very great interest, as it embraced 
the testing of some of the fashionable artificial 
manures, the analysis of soils, &c. 
readers who had not the good fortune to be pre- 


sent will doubtless like to acquire a knowledge of 


some of the simple means used by Dr. Robinson 
to detect adulteration, more particularly as these 
require no previous knowledge of chemistry to 
enable any farmer to applythem. ‘The lecturer’s 
mode of testing nitrate of soda was the following. 


ed ¢rystals in rain water, and adding 


Those of our | 


with sub-carbonate of soda, which can be obtained - 
at about haif the price. The mode of detecting 
this mixture is by dissolving some of the suspect- 
a little 
strong sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol.) If sub- 
carbonate of soda be present, effervescence will 
ensue. With reference to bone-dust, Dr. Robin- 
son said that this was very frequently adulterated 
with wood dust and other substances, when sold 
in a very fine state.. A simple mode of detecting 
the presence of saw-dust was by burning a portion 
of ihe manure, thé bone would not burn, whilst 
the particles of wood, if present, would sparkle 
and burp. ‘The farmers of. Lincolnshire, partly 
irom the fear of adulteration, and partly from 
bone-dust when ground too fine passing away too 
quickly, would never buy bone-dust when ground 
very fine. Dr. Robinson tested some adulterated 
bone. dust on some burning coals, and the corusca- 
tions of the saw-dust were clearly perceptible. 
He then applied the same test to some bone-dust 
which had been obtained from the Lenham mills, 
which was, however, found to be perfectly pure. 
Another test was the following. Bone-dust, 
when reduced to a fine powder, was perlectly 
soluble in hydrochlorie¢ acid (spirits of salt,)-diluted 
with three times its bulk in rain water. ‘'welve 
hours were required for this experiment, at the end 
of which, if pure, the bone-dust would be com- 
pletely dissolved. ‘The lecturer produced a sample 
of the guano, recently introduced into this country 
from South America. It was the excrement of 
the flamingo and other birds which feed on fish, 
and which contained all the properties required in 
a fertilizer. Et could be supplied at about 28/. a 
ton, and was drilled in with the crop in the same 
manner as bone-dust. ‘This, if. it came into 
extensive demand, would also most assuredly be 
subject to adulteration, which, however, would be 
very easily detected ; for the guano, if pure, is 
readily and completely dissolved in diluted sul- 
phuric acid. Dr. Robinson next proceeded to 
notice the mode of analyzing soils, which subject, 
, however, we have only room to mention. It is 














This salt issometimes adulterated by a mixture of| almost needless to add that this course of useful, 
perhaps one-fourth of common sait (chloride of| practical, and valuble lectures has given great 
sodium, ) which may be purchased at about one-| satis{action, and much information, ta the mem- 
fourth the price, and which itso closely resembles, bers of the Maidstone Farmers’ Club. 

as to render it difficult to protect the admixture 
without some chemical process. Nitrate of soda, 
when pure, burns, if thrown on the fire or a pan of 
live coals, something like salitpetre. If it be! 
adulterated with sali, however, it burns witha 
sharp cracking noise, which is greater or less in From the American Farmer. 
proportion to the quantity of common salt used,| Permit me to mention an experiment made by 
and the combustion is imperfect, Dr. Robinson | myself at Washington, on the subject of fodder.— 
observed that common salt was actually prejudi- | Noticing the statement made in the French peri- 
cial to some soils, but even if it were nor, there was | odicals, that the stalks of corn (maize) contained 
no good reason why the farmer should give the | one hall as much saccharine matter as cane, and 
same price for itas fornitratc of soda. Another! knowing that my ancestors made their molasses 
test, which belonged rather to the higher branches | during the revolutionary war from these stalks, I 
of chemistry, was thefollowing. ‘Take a brachin | sowed four and a half bushels of common corn, 
of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) and dissolve broadcast, and harrowedin the same. This labor 
it in half an ounce of rain water. Dissolve a was easily Performed by a single man with a team 
tea-spoonful of the suspected nitrate of soda alao | (includingthe ploughing) ina day. Having soaked 
in rain water, Mix these (wo solutions together, | the corn in saltpetre water, it took a rapid start, 
and if a white curdly precipitate is observed to) overtopped the weeds, and covered the ground 
form, common salt is present. In this case the | with a forest of stalks. When fairly tasselled, I 
precipitate (chloride of silver) is insoluble in the | cut the same, which I fedto cattle, horses and 
acide, but would be soluble in strong ammonia. | hogs, both green and dry. If fed to swine after 
Nitrate of soda was aleo sometimes adulterated | being cured, it was cut and fermented with chop 





CROP OF CORN-STALKS. 
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or bran. Being anxious to ascertain the quantity, 
{ measured a few square feet of the stoutest. | 
found I had 5 lbs. of green fodder per square foot ; 
this may not seem credible, and it is probably 
less than what would grow in rich lands at the 


west ; if, however, we consider there are 43 560. 


square feet in an acre, we shall obtain 217,800 
ibs., equal to 1084 tons of green fodder! 

I cut the first-crop the early part of July, and 
ploughed and sowed the same land again, and took 


a second crop two thirds as large, and even. tried | 


a third on the same land, but it did not reach over 
ten inches before the frost seized it. Persons who 
have only a small patch of ground may try this 


experiment to advantage and fill their barns with | 


fodder. 


In curing stalks, it is recommended to place the 
small end upon the ground, with the buts upward, 
to guard against the absorption of moisture from 
the wet ground. Whoever will try the experi- 
ment of cutting flowers, and putting some on damp 
flannel, or into water, and hanging up others in the 
sun, will seethe advantage of curing fodder in 
the way I have mentioned. Should any fear the 
stalks wou!d not stand upon the small end, a few 
rows could be left to support the remainder.— 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth. 





REPORT ON ORCHARDS. 


From the New England Farmer. 


The committee appointed by the trustees of the | 


Society for the promotion of Agriculture in Mas- 
sachusetts, consisting of Messrs. Welles, Prescott, 
Phinney, Codman and Quincy, having by their 
chairman examined the orchard of Capt. George 
Randall, report— ; 

That it appears said orchard was set out in 
April, 1837. Its extent was about 34 acres. The 
soil was good, but rather light, and was in a good 
state of preparatior for the trees. The ground has 
been since annually cultivated for a crop; the be- 
nefit of which, both in the thrift and production of 
an orchard, seems generally agreed in. The 
number of trees was 212: their distance apart, 25 
feet. There was a doubt with the committee 
whether the distance might not have been advan- 
tageously enlarged even to 35 or 40 feet. In four 
years they had acquired, several of them, near the 
roots, about thirteen inches in circumference, and 
at three feet above the ground, eleven inches by 
measurement. ou of the trees had extended 
in the = of the limbs during the past season, 
from 15 to nearly 30 inches. 

Mr. Randall’s communication contains an ac- 
count of a wash of oil soap, &c., which has been 
used by him on the trees in this orchard, since they 
were set out. If this application should operate to 
prevent the ravages of the borer, it will be of most 


important utility, as this depredator, with the canker | 


worm, seems to threaten the very existence of our 
orchards. All which is well and fully set forth in 
the communication above alluded to, which your 


committee recommend should be forthwith pub- | 


lished. And the committee further recommend 
that the premium of fifty dollars be awarded and 


paid to Capt. George Randall, for the best 
orchard. 


All which is respectfully submitted by order of | 


the committee, Jonn Wetts, Chairman. 





, New Bedford, 17th Aug., 1841. 

To Benj. Guild, esq., Boston :—sir—I have a 
young apple orchard in the town of Rochester, 
Plymouth county, Mass., and ten miles from this 
place, which I wish to offer for a premium ; and 
da, by this letter, offer, or apply for the premium, 
for the best orchard in the commonwealth, that 
has been planted out four years {rom the nursery. 





| 





_ Respectlilly, your ob’t. ser’t. 
| ; GrorGE RANDALL. 


The following comprises Mr. Randall’s useful 
observations : 


Description. 


The extent of the orchard, 34 acres; the 
number of-trees, 212; their distance apart, 25 
feet ; the names of the apples or varieties, 57—as 
follows: Mela Carla; Flushing Spitzenberg; lady ; 
|doctor; English russet ; Knight’s pippin ; crow’s 
egg: Pumwater sweeting ; red and green sum- 
mer pearmain ; pear apple ; Amory; red doctor ; 
Ruggles’ sweeting; French nonpareil; Peck’s 
pleasant ; Gravenstein ; black gellyflowers ; Daw- 
son; Dyre; Coney ; Prince’s Harriet; summer 
russet; orange sweeting; R. I. greening ; su- 
perior sweeting (from the garden of the Hon. Jas. 
D’ Wolfe, Bristol, R. 1.) ; A&sopus Spitzenberg ; 
blue pearmain; Mawney sweeting; Newton 
Spitzenberg ; nocore; yellow bellflower; ‘Tewks- 
bury winter blush; Wurner, (from Canaan, N. 
| Y.); summer greening; codling; Porter ; Roxbury 
| russett ; marigold ; Hubbardston’s nonsuch ; Coop- 
er; seek-no farther ; summer sour; Ben; John 
|goodwin ; green Newton pippin; Pennock red 
‘winter; summer rose; Catlin; Baldwin; fall 
sarine ; bellflower; winter sweeting; honey 
greening ; lily pippin; early sweet bough ; none- 
such. 





Treatment. 


The ground has been planted to roots, every 
year since, and including 1837, viz.: to potatoes, 
carrots, ruta baga, sugar beets and mangel 
wurizel. 

The manures used have been common stable; 
compost of stable, loam and swamp mud; lime 
compost, spent ashes, plaster, and a small quantity 
of saltpetre. 

The trunks and lower limbs of the trees have 
been well washed with oil soap, sand and water, 
every spring and fall since they were planted out ; 
after which a coat of oil soap has been put on with 
a painter’s brush. The oil soap is made by refin- 
ing and bleaching sperm oil, and is composed of 
from 334 to 35 per cent. potash, and the balance 
sperm oil and impurities from the oil. 

The first pruning was done the first of May last 
past ; al which time every tree had the earth re- 
moved from around it, toexamine for borers, not 


one tree was found to contain a borer, or any indi- 
| cation of one. 





| ‘The soil, a sandy gravelly loam, and naturally 
light. 


Observations. 


I have noticed that shallow planting with all 
| trees succeeds much the best, and can, I think, be 
accounted for philosophically. The roots are luxu- 
tiating ina good soil,and are more immediately 
under solar influence. 

My mode of planting is as follows :—The muti- 
i lated roots of each tree are carefully cut off smooth ; 
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even the small fibrous ones, and engralting salve 
but over large cuts. Theroots are immersed in 
water for ubove ove half hour belore planting, 
thereby inducing the mould or joam to become at- 
tached to them. The bole to be dug sufficiently 
large so thatevery root may extend without bend- 
ing or being cramped. 4 putvothing around the 
roots but surlace earih, and that caretully worked 
in by hand, each root and fibre thus laying horizon- 
tally and naturally. I use no manure in setting. 
One bushel of fine stable manure was put round 
each iree the first of November, and repeated for 
two years, : 

I prefer raising the earth around trees when first 
planied, above the common level, and ‘thereby 
give them firmness, than to plant deep, placiog a 
tree deeper than it origivally stood, with no pros- 
pect of finding the surface earth, thus becoming a 
moss-covered and stinted tree, whose routs have 
been searching a cold and uncongenial soil, with 
hie or nothing to give them vitality. 

As to the time for planting, from the litile expe- 
rience I have had, I much prefer the spring of the 
ear. 

Much has been said and written in favor of au- 
tumnal planting. It may be that English authors 
have done much to encourage this opinion. In 
Old Englayd I should expect them to succeed well 
in fall planting: they have but a few degrees oi 
frost compared with New England. 

In answer to your inquiries as to the oil soap, I 
say that {rom 8 to 10 Ibs. of oil soap are put intoa 
common pail, we put on a sufficient quantity of 
warm water, so that when commingled with the 
soap, itis aboutas thick or a litte thicker than 
paint when mixed for use. With this pail of soap, 
thinned as described, the man having a small un 
pail, or bag, or pocket, filled with fine sand, tied 
round his waist, with a coarse crash cloth and a 
paint brush, is ready for operating. He first wets 
his cloih with soap, then scatiers on some dry sand, 
and gives the trunk and branches a good rubbing, 
alter which, with a paint brush, he puts on a coat 
of the soap, prepared as above, equal to a thick 
coat of paint. [tis well to select for this work 
the te: mination of a storm of rain, when the moss, 
or any roughness on the bark, will yield more 
readily to rubbing. 

Respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t. 
Geo. RANDALL. 

‘The preced ng useful observations were in part 
made in Mr. Randall’s first application to the 
Secretary, Mr. Guild, for premium, and afterwards 
enlarged by the request of the committee. 





EXHIBITION OF GRAPES TO THE LONDON 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


From the London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


At an ordinary meeting in Regent street, Sept. 
17th, we find the following report in relation to 
several grapes which were then exhibited :— 

Mr. Roberts sent specimens of six different - va- 
rielies of grapes, grown on young vines two years 
planted ; and certainly for size, and weight of the 
bunches, we shou'd think they have never been 
surpassed : a large silver medal was awarded 
them. The kinds were Cannon Hall Muscat ; 
one bunch weighed 2 Ibs. 3 0z., and some of the 
berries measured 14 inch in circumference : an ex- 





traordinary bunch of the white Nice, which 
weighed 7 lbs. 12 0z., was not quile ripe, and 
trom its usually being brought to the table in that 
state, itis little esteemed ; when, however, it is 
well ripened, its berries assume an amber tint, and 
become high flavored: black Hemburg, black 
Prince, black Damascus, and black Morocco; a 
bunch of the first weighing 2 lbs. 5 oz. ; of the 
second, 2 Ibs. 15 0z.; of the third, 1 lb. 11 02.3; 
and of the fourth,2ibs. 70z. Mr. Stewart had 
a Banksian certificate given him for his black 
Hamburg grapes, and a seedling with small round 
berries. Mr. R. Buck senta bunch of Cannon 
Hail Muscat, which weighed 1 |b. ll oz. The 
grapes from Mr. Roberts were as fine specimens 
of cultivation as are ever seen near London, but 
his -Hamburgs wanted color; this defect was 
avoided in Mr. Stewart’s, whose black grapes 
were as jetty as they ever can be in the brightest 
and most sunny season. A bunch of Muscat of 
Alexandria, from A. Brooke, Ksq., weighed 1 |b. 
12 oz., and was in perfect maturity: a Banksian 
certificate was awarded [or it. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ALKALIES IN SOILS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Prospect Hill, Ky., Jan. 1, 1842. . 

The following quotation is trom Liebig’s late 
work on organic chemistry. “A soil, which has 
been exposed for centuries to all the influences 
which eflect the disintegration of rocks, but fiom 
which the alkalies have not been removed, will be 
able to afford the means of nourishment to those 
vegetables which require alkalies for their growth, 
during many Years ; but it must gradually become 
exhausted, unless those alkalies which have been 
removed are again replaced ; a period will there- 
lore arrive, when it will be necessary to expose it 
(rom time to time to further disintegration, in order 
to obtain a new supply of soluble alkalies. For 
small as is the quantity of alkali which plants re- 
quire, it is neveriheless quite indispensable for 
their perfect developement. But when one or more 
years have elapsed, without any alkalies Laving 
been extracted from the soil, a new Harvest may 
be expected.” 

‘«'The first colonists of Virginia found a coun- 
try the soil of which was similar to that mentioned 
above; barvests of wheat and tobacco were ob- 
tained for a century, irom one and the same field, 
without the aid of manure, but now whole dis- 
tricts are converted into uniruitful pasture land, 
which, without manure, produces neither wheat 
nor tobacco. From every acre of this land there 
were removed, in the space of one hundred years, 
1200 pounds of alkalies in leaves, grain, and straw ; 
it became unfruitful, therefore, because it was de- 
prived of every particle of alkali, which had been 
reduced to a soluble state, and because that which 
was rendered soluble again, in the space of one 
year, was not sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the plants. Almost all the cultivated land in Ku- 
rope is in this condition ; fallow is the term applied 
to land lelt at rest for further disintegration. It is 
the greatest possible mistake to suppose that the 
temporary diminution of fertility, in a soil, is 
owing to the loss of humus ; it is the mere conse- 
Ty of the exhaustion of the alkalies.’’—p. 
195-6, 
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Although the facts stated in the latter para- 
graph of the above quotation may not be entirely 
correct, yet it is worthy of inquiry whether the di- 
minution in the lertility of the lands of Jower Vir- 
ginia may not, in a considerable degree, have been 
caused dy the exhaustion of the alkalies, which 
existed in the soil, at the time it was first brought 
into cultivation. 

According to Liebdig, ‘‘ the developement of a 
plant requires the presence, first, of substances 
containing carbon, and nitrogen, and capable ol 
yielding these elements to the growing organism ; 
secondly, of water aid its elements ; and, lastly, 
ofa soil to furnish the inorganic matters, which 
are likewise essential to vegetable lile.”—p. 56. 
Water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, and 
as plants are capable of decomposing and assimi- 
lating its elements, (pp. 122 and 125,) there can 
never be a deficiency in the supply of these to 

rowing vegelauion, except in time of drought. 
Daring the early growth of plants, carbon is jur- 
nished by the humus o! the soil, in which they 
grow, but alier they have developed their leaves 
an abundant supply of carbon is obtained {rom the 
atmosphere, by means of their absorbing power. 
This supply is so great, that in the opinion of Lie- 
big, (p. 106,) they no longer acquire any from the 
soil, and return even that which théy had extract- 
ed, during the formation of their first leaves. 
The remaining organic substance, essential to the 

rowth of plants, is nitrogen. This, according to 

iebig, is furnished, to some extent, {rom the at- 
mosphere, in the form of carbonate of ammonia. 
This substance is very soluble in water, and con- 
sequently combines with the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere, and is brought down to tbe earth with the 
dews, rain and snow, and thus furnishes, to some‘ 
extent, this necessary element for the nourish- 
ment of plants. ‘he quantity derived in this 
way, though considerable, is not sufficiently ample 
to produce a flourishing and vigorous growth o/ 
plants. To preserve the fertility and productive-” 
ness of soils, the deficiency of nitrogen must be 
supplied by the application of putrescent manures, 
which abound in this ingredient. According to 
Liebig, this may be so easily effected, that by the 
application of human excrements, “ using, at the 
same time, bones and the lixiviated ashes of wood, 
the excrements of animals might be completely 
dispensed with.’’—p,. 242. 

From these views it is quite apparent, that but 
little effort is necessary to prevent our growing 
crops from suffering from a deficiency in the prin- 
cipal organic elements, which constitute the appro- 
priate food of plante. | 

But several inorganic matters “are likewise 
essential to vegetable life.” Liebig informs us 
that “most plants, perhaps all of them, contain 
organic acids of very different composition and 

roperties, all of which are in combination with 

ses, such as potash; soda, lime, or magnesia. 
These bases evidently regulate the formation of 
the acids, for a diminution of the one is followed 
by a decrease of the other.”—(p. 148.) Here are 
four of the inorganic substances which are most 
essential to the growth of vegetables. They are, 
it is true, combined with organic acids, which are 
necessary to fit them for assimilation, but the quan- 
lity of the acid is always regulated by the base, so 
that, ifthe latter be diminished, the former will be 


ever-a base is present the acid will be supplied. 
We have then but to furnish the soil with potash, 
soda, lime, and mayguesia, (if they do not already 
exist,) whenthe necessary acids, to fit them lor 
assimilation by the giowing plante, will combine 
with them. 

‘The inorganic substances, mentioned above, 
are ull important in coustituting a good soil, but 
magnesia is, perhaps, less so.than either of the 
others ; yet even this 18 essen'ial to the vigorous 
growth of many vevetables, lor, as we are told by 
Liebig, ‘all seeds of the gramine@ contain phos- 
phate of maguesta,” (p. 93,) and that without thia 
substance * the seeds of corn (wheat) could not be 
lormed.”—p. 201. 

Many soils are, by nature, abundantly supplied 
with carbonate of lime. But when it does not ex- 
ist, in soils, itis very important that it should be 
supplied. HF vurtunately, the extensive banks of 
shell marl, m lower Virginia, aflord the means of 
doing so, and no reasonable expense should be 
spared in accomplishing an objcct so important in 
the renovation of exhausted soils. 

Vegetables of all kinds contain, in their compo- 
sition, more or less of the alkalies. It is very 
clear, therelore, that this ingredient is indispensably 
necessary to their growth. If a soil has been en- 
tirely exhausted of the alkalies, it must necessarily 
be completely barren. 11 it has been only partially 
exhausied, it will be still capable of producing a 
vigorous growth of those trees and plants which 
require only a small supply of the alkalies. But 
the growth of those which require a large supply 
must necessarily be much stinted. Thus forest 
trees, the leaves of which are renewed annually, 
require from six to ten times more alkalies than 
the pine or fir tree, and hence pines will grow vi- 
gorously ‘in a soil, where other trees cannot attain 
maturity. (p. 198.) So 100 parts of wheat straw 
will yield of ashes 15.5 parts, whilet that of barley 
yields 8.54, and of oats only 4.42.—p. 199. 

Planis of the leguminose family require very 
small quantities of the alkalies, Buckwheat, 
beans, lucerne, clover, and lentils yield less than 
one per cent. of ashes.—p. 204. 
_ These facts are abundantly sufficient to show 
that the quantity of alkalies, in soils, should be in 
proportion to the kind of crore intended to be pro- 
duced. If they exist only sparingly, those crops 
should be avoided which require a large supp!y, 
unless the soil should have been furnished by arti- 
ficial means. Wheat ‘requires not only more of 
the alkalies than any other crop, but also a consi- 
derable quantity of the phosphates, and is therefore 
a very exhausting crop.—p. 205. 

The alkalies being so necessary to constitute 
a good soil, the question arises how this ingredient 
is to be supplied to those soils, from which it has 
been nearly all extracted. This is to be accom- 
plished first by ceasing to cultivate those crops, 
which require a large supply of the alkalies ; and 
secondly, by furnishing by artificial means, those 
soils which are deficient, with a due proportion of 
these essential ingredients. ; 

Soils are supplied with alkalies, in the natural 
way, first, by the disintegration of rocks, (p. 195-6) 
and secondly, by water evaporated from the sea, 
and falling in the form of rain, snow and dew (p. 
160 166-7.) But the supply from these sources 
is too slow and gradual to be relied upon exclu- 








decreased in a corresponding degree; and when- 


sively, and therefore great efforts should be 
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made to increase the quantity by the application 
of ashes. Lixiviated ashes are valuable, as they 
contain silicate of potash and salts of phosphoric 
acid, (p. 228); but those which have not been 
lixiviated are much mare so. Both kinds are so 
highly esteemed, as mauures, in Germany, that 
they are transmitted to the distance of twenty- 
four miles. In situations, which admit of water 
or rail-road transportation, they might be carried 
to still greater distances, with decided advantage. 

{t is not very material whether potash or soda 
is furnished to soils, from which the alkalies have 
been extracted, for these buses are readily substi- 
tuted for each other, where there is a deficiency 
of either, (p. 149.) Potash may even be'substitut- 
ed, in many cases, not-only by soda, but also by 
lime and magnesia, (p. 200.) This shows what 
a powerlul effort is made by nature to supply 
plants with alkalies, by substituting alkaline 
earths, where they are entirely deficient. 

I have heretofore adverted to the high estimate 
formed by Liebig, as to the value of human excre- 
ments as a manure. Of these urine is by far 
the most valuable part. Urine contains several 
ingredients, which are extracted from the ashes of 
wood, such as sulphate of potash and soda, and 
phosphate of soda. It contains also phosphates 





of ammonia, magnesia and lime, and several 

other valuable ingredients for the nourishment! of | 
plants. Liebig estimates 100 parts of the urine | 
of a healthy man to be equal to 1300 parts of the | 


\ 


odor remaining. We have heard that as good 
effect may be produced by throwing a few pods 
of- red pepper on the fire once in two or three days 
during the smoking of the bacon, The latter 
plan has been tried several years in our own 
house-k: eping ; and tyhether that or some other 
cause operated, there were no skippers in the ba- 
cov. In one case, salted fish in barrels, placed in 
the meat-house afier the smoking was finished, 


was full of ekippers, while the bacon remained 
free.—Ep. F. R.] 





* 


PAPERS ON CHEAT AND SPELT, OR DARNEL. 


[In our recent remarks on spelt, we had to refer 
to the following articles from memory alone, not 
having seen them since soon after their first_pub- 
lication, and having lost our volume of the Ame- 
rican Farmer containing them. Our friend, Dr. 
G. B. Smith, the then editor of that work, has since 
kindly supplied the lost volume; and from it we 
copy below the whole correspondence which 
brought out the before published facts in regard to 


darnel, and its recent introduction into this coun- 
iry. 


fresh dung of a horse, (p. 240.) The saving | It should be observed, that the writing of 


and application of this manure is, therefore, of the first of these articles, was induced by a pre- 
very great importance. But if not properly taken | 


my , ; ceding long discussion in the Ameri - 
care of itis subject to great lose. During putre- ceding gd / _— o the American Farm 
faction, carbonate of ammonia is formed, which | et on the convertibility of wheat to cheat.—Ep. 


volatilizes, and passes off in the form of gas, and | 
the urine becomes alkaline. In this way nearly | 
one half of the urine is lost, (p. 237.) Liebig | 
informs us that the carbonate of ammonia, form- 
ed during putrefaction, may be converted into a 
salt, and thus fixed in the soil. ‘This may be 
effected by stfewing a field with gypsum, and | 
then sprinkling it with urine. [t may also be 
neutralized and converted into a salt, which has 
no volatility, by the chloride of calcium, sulphuric 
or muriatic acid ; or super-sulphate of lime, (p. 
238.) Asthe value of this manure will be eco, 
greatly increased, by preventing the ammonia | 
from escaping, which is formed during the putre- | 
factive process, this should never be neglected. 
Yours, truly, A. Bearry. 











TO KEEP SKIPPERS FROM BACON. 


It is stated in the “ Plough Boy,” an agricultu- 
ral paper recently commenced in South Caro'ina, 
that if a small piece of sulphur is thrown on the 
fire every day the bacon is smoking, it will effec- 
tually prevent ekippers and bugs {from entering. 
We consider this an important matter, and we 
are strongly disposed to believe the remedy a good 
one.— Ex. paper. 

The remedy may be, and no doubt is, a good 
one, but we doubt its propriety, believing that 
the fumes of the brimstone will impart a bad fla- 
vor to the bacon.— Ep. Ky. Far. 


F. RJ 


Prince George Co., Va., June 6, 1832, 

Mr. Smith.—N otwithstanding all the facts and 
arguments that have been brought forward in the 
controversy on the origin of cheat, that has lately 
occupied your columns, it is highly probable that 
the writers on both sides, and their readers, with- 
out an exception, retain the same opinions as at 
first. We are always too partial to the reasons 
that support our side of any question, to allow fair 
play to those on the other; and thence it follows, 
that when the reasons are strong, yet vulnerable 
on both sides, no amount of authority, or ex- 
tension of argument, can convert partizans, or es- 
tablish the truth. Believing it, therefore, utterly 
uscless, I shall abstain from adducing the reasons 
that have satisfied my mind that cheat is not the 
product of degenerated or damaged wheat. But 
however ineflectual argument may be, a few ex- 
periments, made and observed carefully, will 
serve to decidethis interesting and important con- 
troversy ; nd I invite your correspondents, and 
others whi feel interested in the decision, to aid 
in this mode of obtaining it. Perhaps more sa- 
lis‘actory experiments than the one I shall pro- 
pose, may be thought of by others; but this 
alone will suffice to prove that wheat may be 
changed to cheat, if indeed that opinion is correct. 

Select a soil supposed to be the most favorable 
to the production of cheat. This I consider to be 





[if the remedy be effective in preventing skip- 


on some sandy slope, which is subjectto be too 
wet in winter and spring. Let a small space, 
(now clear of growing cheat) be broken up and 





pers, no fear need be entertained of a disagreeable 


stirred at different times, from August to October, 
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so as to cause every seed in the’soi! to sprout, and 
then to be destroyed. At the time of sowing 
wheat, mark off a square of ten or twelve - leet 
accurately into checks o! a certain size, (say eigh! 
inches,) and at every crossing of the lines plant 
three grains Of impeifect wheat. The grains 
should be dropped together in a hole made by 
thrusting a small stickto:the proper depth. In 
the spring; let the plants be cut or grazed once or 
oftener, but not so late as to prevent the formation 
of seed stalks. All the causes that are severally 
supposed to produce cheat would here operate ; 
and if any stalks of cheat should be produced, 
their situation and number would clearly show 
whether they sprung from the grains of wheat 
or not. 

Being entirely ignorant of botany, I am nol eure 
that all of us refer to the same plant when we 
speak of cheat. ‘That name here is sometimes 
made to include the two very different plants, 
which will accompany this letter; though one 
of them (marked No. 2) is now. generally distin- 

uished by the name of spelt. The latter is by 
far the worst pest of the two—and though now 
less abundant, is, like the cliea!, (No. 1,) increas- 
ing in spite of allthe means yet used lor its de- 
struction—and both together threaten the most 
serious injury to the wheat-grower. ‘The gene- 
ral opinion is, that both these plants are produced 
from wheat, by the operation of some of the va- 
rious causes that have been urged. by your cor- 
respondents who believe in such trans{ormations. 
But no reasons have been offered, why wheat 
should sometimes change to cheat, and sometimes 
to spelt—nor why neither should have been suf- 
ficiently plenty twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
to be a noticeable evil in our crops, though our 
cultivation then was even more slovenly than it 
is at this time. The grains of cheat being con- 


siderably smaller, and specifically lighter than 


wheat, may be mostly got out of a crop by good 
fanning and losing much good wheat with it. 
But the grains of spelt are so nearly of the same 
size and weight with those of wheat, that it is 
impossible to separate them by either the fan or 
the screen. 

Whenever our negligence has permiited cheat 
and spelt to be scattered over our /arms, it seems 
almost impossible to stop their growth, even to 
those farmers who suppose that they never are 
preaiee except from parent plants of the same 

ind. The purchase of pure seed wheat (which 
is already extremely difficult) does not remedy 
the evil, as the seeds of both cheat and spel! will 
ofien remain uninjured a year, or perhaps much 
longer, withcut germinating, when buried decp 
by the plough. But with those who believe that 
wheat changes to cheat and spelt, it is obviously 
impossible to get rid of the evil ; and that opinion 


is calculated to repress every effort for that pur- 


pose. Hence the necessity of deciding by fair 
and careful experiments, whether these pests are 
legitimate or bastard vegetable products. EK. R. 


Remarks on the above, by the Editor of American 
Farmer. 


The specimens enclosed in the above commu- 
nication were, a head of cheat, (Bromus secalinus, ) 
and a head of darnel, (Lolium tenulentum.) ‘The 
latter ie the first specimen we have seen of the 
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plant, and were not before aware of its having 
made its way across the Adantic. Itis the plant 
which the Eugiish farmets suppose. originates 
from wheat. We have also found a specimen of 
Bromus mollis, soli brome grass, which some 
suppose originates {rom timothy. It resembles 
cheat very much, except that itis more delicate, 
with smaller heads.and seeds. It is somewhat 
curious. that this timothy cheat, as it is called, 
(soll brome grass) was found ina wheat field, 
where there never had been a spear of timothy. 
Apropos. Alarmer who isa firm believer in 
the degeneracy of wheat to~cheat, informed us 
that he saw a whole field of cheat, and that the 
owner was culting itlor hay. It proved to bea 
fine crop of rye grass—Loliwm perenne. 


Poplar Grove, June 30, 1832. 
Mr. Smith :—1 herein enclose you two heads of 
darnei or cheat, the one with a head resembling 
oats, is that kind which has been known in. this 
section of the country, time immemorial—the 
other is a plant which from its peculiar form of 
growth, resembling the teeth of asaw or notches 
on a board, has acquired the name of the notch 
darnel. {1 first appeared on Kent Isiand, soon 
alter the British encampment on that Island, 
during the late war, from whence it has been 
carried by birds, and has spread censiderably else- 
where. It has a larger and heavier grain than the 
common darnel, and henceit is with more difficulty 
separated from the wheat in winnowing. How far 
ils more farinaceous character renders it a better 
ood forstock than the old darnel, [ know not. 
Like the Hessian fly which soon appeared after the 
encampmento! the British on Long Island, it is 
believed to have been introduced by them ; but 
whether with more truth or not, | am unable to 
say. I should be glad, if you can furnish them, 
to have the true botanical names of both these 
plants, and also the vulgar names they are known 
by in England ; where I presume they are both 
known, and where the latter may probably be in 
cultivation for some edible purpose, as I believe 
it to be extremely productive.* [t has long been 
a matter of surprise to me that intelligent farmers, 
and particularly my highly intelligent friend 
Muse, should believe that wheat is capable of 
turning todarnel. It is against the order of na- 
ture, and I venture to assert, it willbe against 
all fair experiments to produce the change. It 
cannot, in my opinion, be in the power of man or 
beast toeffect it. Ii yousow wheat on a clean 
soil, you will have wheat, and if you sow darnel 
you will have darnel, without any danger of its 
turning back, to the end of time. A sound rule 
ought to work both ways; but you can no more 
convert darnel into wheat, than wheat into darvel. 
4s * * * + 


T. Emory. 


By the Editor of American Farmer. 


We are much. indebted to Col. Emory, of the 
Eastern Shore, of Maryland, for the communi- 
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* Is it German speltz, tares or vetches, neither of 
which plants, although grown and known in Europe, 








I have any knowledge of? The samplesI send are 
unripe. : 
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cation on another page relative to cheat. ‘The|low cultivation, and by cross impregnation, but 
‘heads of darnel’? enclosed in the letter, are} their distinctive characiers, their organic structure, 
those of common cheat, and the darnvel of the | must always remain the same—wilhout a shadow 
English. Cheat, in Kugland is called smooth | of change. ‘The short fine hair of the leaves 
rye; in America, cheat, chess, and sometimes |can no more be taken from cheat nor added to 
darnel. [is botanical name is Bromus secalinus, | wheat than a regular ear of corn can be produced 
belonging to the 3d class and 2d order ol Linvweus. | upon broom coru; than watermelons can be pro- 
But there is another especies of bromus or cheat} duced from pumpkin vines, or any other such 
very common in this country, and so nearly re- | irregular operation, 
sewbling common cheat thatitis offen mistaken —_— 
florit. ltis the Bromus mollis of Linnzus—solt Prince George County, Va., Oct. 23, 1832. 
brome grass of the English. The only material!  )yr, Smith :—When I sent to you for examin- 
diflerence between this plant and the true cheat, | ation a-head of darnel, or what is here called spelt, 
is the slenderness Of ils growth and smatiness ol | | was surprised to learn from your answer that its 
its seeds, by which, when together, the two! existence in this country isso limited, as it must 
species are easily distinguished. “The sofi brome | pe, as it had not before fallen under your observa- 
grass 1s supposed to spriug irom degenerated li- ion. It is a subject for congratulation, that our 
mothy, by the believers in such changes, as it is | eoyntry generally is yet free irom the worst pest 
most usually found in grounds adapted to ti-| (hat attends the cultivation of wheat. As soon 
mothy. as | was informed by you that our spelt was the 
Darnel, the kind mentioned by Co!. Emory, as) Eyvlish weed darnel, | immediately attributed its 
having first appeared in Kent Island, (in the Chesa- presence here, to the importation of English 
peake bay) soon alter the British encampment on | race-horses, which have been frequently landed 
that island, of which Col. KE. seut a specimen, is | at city Point in this county ; and daroel was no 
the Lolium temulentum of Linnzus, belonging to | doubt brought i in their oats nail litter, and by that 
the 3d class and 2d order of the Liunaan ar- | yneans scattered over our country. By the way, 
rangement. It is of the same venus as the cele-| a Spanish thistle fuli of burs and sharp thorns, 
brated and excellent perennial rye grass, and this | was brought to the same place, and alsoto Pe- 
latter and eight other species are all called darnel | tersburg, in the fleeces of Merino sheep ; : and 
in Eugtind. Some farmers in England, and other} having: been permitted by negiect to spread, 
paris of Kurope, still suppose that this darnel ori-| threatens to add another serious and endless an- 
ginates (rom degenerated rye and wheat, whence | noyance to our farming. ‘Though darnel bas not 
probably he common name of rye grass. been known here so long as twenty years, as a 
By some persons in Virginia, the darnel (lolium | considerable injury to wheat, yet the opinion is 
lemulentum) is called spelts, but improperly, as | already prevalent that this plant, like cheat, is 
there is a species ol wheat, tridicum spella, which | merely d ‘generated wheat. These erroneous 
is called spelt ith England ; but no other plant is opinions are caleulated to repress all vigorous 
called by any name resembling it. Speltis grown | efforis to root out the evil; and if darnel should 
in sume paris ol Germany, on high land, where | be allowed to spread throughout the country, it 
common wheat will notripen. [tis improperly | will be impossible to get tid of it. By great 
placed in the genus triticum, (wheat,) as it has | care, perhaps we may relieve ourselves of these 
distinct generic characters. Tt has a stout straw, | pests, if the attempt is made without more delay. 
almost solid, with sirong spikes or heads, and Nothing willelear land already set with darnel, 
ehath adhering:firmly to the grain. ‘Phe grain | but carefully pulling every plant out of the crops 
is light, yields but little flour, and makes poor] of wheat, and sowing perlecily clean seed. 
bread. Darnel is poisonous ina very high degree. I 
The tares or vetches of England, are very dis- | have heard from good authority, of three several 
tinct plants from cheat and darnel. ‘They are the | cases in this cuunly of persons being made alarm- 
Vicia sativa ol Linuxus, and in their characters | ingly ill by ealing a single meal of bread made 
and habits resemble the common pea. | oft “wheat containing a large prop vortion of darnel. 
We rejoice that Col. Emory has been able to | They were immediately seized with violent sick- 
trace the origin of this new pest, (darnel,) as) ness of the stomach, convulsed limbs, &c. and it 
otherwise our wheat would have been degraded | was thought by those who Witnessed the effect, 
by another suspicion of its mutability, It has, ! that nothing but the speedy use of active medi- 
however, already suffered in this way, as will cine, saved the lives of the persons so affected. 
have been seen in an article inthe 16th number) We farmers are apt to complain of the millers, 
of the Farmer, page 134. The origin of darnel) for the many and strong objections that they 
having been traced to Kent Island, i's existence | make to the condition of our wheat when offered 
there is easily accounted for :—it was doubtless to them for sales—and we complain with some 
brought there in the horse provender, in the oais ; reason, because such obj ject ‘lous are urged | irregu- 
and as itis a common practice to feed the failings | larly, c: apric iousiy, and are very much “influenced 
of wheat to horses, itis very probable that quan- | by the deavand and price. But if some fixed and 
lilies of that article were sentover for the use | regular is could be adopted, which would im- 
of the British cavalry horses, and thus left on the pose a heavy but uniform penalty on the farmer 
island where the army encamped. for every kind of impurity in his wheat, I have 
We are glad to add the name of so respeciable | no doubt but it would be ultimately, if not imme- 
a gentleman as Col, Emory to the list of those | diately, beneficial to every farmer, as well as to 
who believe in the immutability of wheat, and | the miller, and to the whole region of country in 
of every other created thing. Vegetables may | which the rule was adopted, “by raising to the 
be improved in their qualities, may be rendered | highest grade the character of its wheat and flour. 
worthless, and may be bybrilized, by high or! When wheat of average quality sells for one dol- 
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lar the bushel, a crop {rve from all impurity ought 
to be worth ten cents more; and the foulest that 
would’be considered ‘‘ merchantable,’ would be 
worth ten cents less—making a difference of 
twenty cents between the best and worat quality. 
If prices were always proportioned to these values, 
the difference would be a sufficient premium for 
the care necessary to keep crops clean.» But un- 
fortunately such is not the case. The purchaset 
will readily admit that there is this great differ- 
ence in the intrinsic worth of the best and worst 
wheat; but his prices must be. regulated by his 
expected sales—and he cannot aflord to add to 
the average price above five cents for the best, 
nor need he deduct more than the same amount 
from the worst. Thus the average quality o! 
wheat in any certain market, serves in a great 
measure to fix, or to approximate to it, the priees 
of both the best and worst crops. Thievrelore, the 
most slovenly farmer gets for his wheat five cents 
more than its. intrinsic value, and he who sells 
periectly clean wheat gets five cents less. This 
state of things amounts to a bounty being offered 
for foul crops. ee erg 

A remedy for this evil, and a great and rapid 
improvement in the general quality and cleanness 
of our wheat, might probably be etfected by 
something like the following plan. Suppose the 
millers of some considerable wheat market, toge- 
ther. with some of the principal farmers who usu- 
ally supply them, to consult and agree upon the 
full value of the injury that would be caused to 
clean wheat, by admixtures of either cockle, 


garlic, cheat, darnel, &c. For example, it might 


be agreed that, ina sample of one pound of wheat, 
it should be considered that ten grains of wheat 
should be deducted asa fair equivalent for the 
presence of one grain of darnel, or for two of 
garlic, three of cheat orcockle, or for ten of oats 
or rye, besides all the impurities so found ;,and 
that a proportional deduction shall be made from 
the price offered for pure or clean whea'. ‘The 
selection of fair samples, and the trial of them, 
would be troublesome, it is true; but much less 
so than the usual chaffering, and the frequent 
dissatisfaction caused by the want of fixed and 
certain rules. : 

Let us now suppose some such tariff of filth to 
be in operation, and observe its probable effect. 
Suppose that, without such regulations, the de- 
mand for flour would have fixed the price of 
wheat of middling or average quality at ove dol- 
lar; and that the amount of impurities in the 
sample, rated as proposed, would take off ten 
cents from the bushel. It may be considered by 
many that this would reduce the market price to 
ninety cents. Not so: the effect would be to raise 
the market price to one dollar and ten cents, which 
would be obtained by the few who coold offer 
clean wheat—and from which the seller of ave- 
rage wheat would still obtain one dollar, afier 
having ten cents deducted—and the foulest crops 
might suffer a deduction of twenty to thirty cents. 
The average of all jhe prices would remain the 











darnel, it will searcely be possiblenier any one to 
succeed in the attempt. Persons who have al- 
ways sown clean wheat, (or at least supposed 
s0,) cannot conceive how the seed of cheat or 
darnel could get upon their fields, and therefore 
attribute their appearance to a transformation from 
wheat. But, without resorting to this mode of 
explaining the fact, there are abundant means by 
which a farm may be supplied with these peste, 
if they are abundant in the adjacent country. 
From various reasons, most farmers frequently 
procure seed wheat by purchase—and it is already 
almost impossible to obtain any near this county, 
entirely free {rom both cheat and darnel. It is 
true that there are plenty of crops that are called 
clean—and few will deny them that character if 
they contain only one grain of cheat ina handful 
of wheat; yet that small proportion would furnish 
a flourishing plant of cheat for every cast of the 
sower, and insure a much greater proportion in 
the next crop. Being subject to none of the many 
disasters that destroy so large a proportion of the 
plants of wheat, the hardy cheat and darnel show 
an increase of quantity in every successive crop, 
though much the greater part of their seeds are 
fanned and screened from the seed wheat. But 
this is not all. The grains of cheat-and darnel 
left by the fanner in the chaff, and tail-ends wheat, 
are given in feed to hogs and other stock; and 
rom their hard and firm covering, they frequently, 
if not generally, pass through the animals uninjur- 
ed, to grow wherever dropped. ‘This perhaps 
prevents darnel being as poisonousto beasts as it is 
to man. Many of both these seeds are also le/t 
in the straw, and carried out with the manure 
made from it. If the manure is well heated by 
being heaped to ferment, only all the seeds in the 


‘outer parts of the heap will germinate—or the 


whole will, ij carried out in unrotted manure. If 


| itis ploughed in a good depth, the seeds of darnel 


and cheat will remain without sprouting a year, 
(as I have experienced, ) and perhaps much longer, 
and grow when afterwards brought near enough 
to the surface. Thusywhen manure containing 
those seeds is ploughed in for corn, the best tillage 
and weeding may not prevent their springing 
plentilully among the succeeding crops of wheat. 
For these and other reasons, if cheat and darnel 
get on any part of @ farm, they will soon spread 
to every acre, if great care is not used to arrest 
their progress. 

But suppose a farmer by extraordinary care and 
labor to eradicate these pests, and to avoid every 
act by which he may introduce them again. Still 
by various means he will be in danger of receiv- 
ing other supplies.. He cannot avoid visite from 
his neighbors’ horses, oxen, and sometimes stray 
hogs, carrying the seed in their bowels, and be- 
stowing them wherever they go. Nor can he 
avoid lending his wheat bags, and his fanner, all 
of which are likely, and the last is sure, to be re- 
turned with cheat or darnel, unless the contents 
are sown over his farm, as they are jolted home- 
ward. Your regular borrowers of fan-mills are 


same, but would bé equitably proportioned to the | generally well stocked with cheat and darnel. 
value of each crop—and thus hoid out the strong- | These chances for a supply are greatly increased 
est inducements to every farmer to aid in improv- |i!’ a privaté road, for neighborhood use, passes 
ing the quality and character of the wheat of the | through a farm; and stiil more, if a stream, sub- 


country at large. 


trict unite in the endeavor to root out cheat and 
Voi. X.—2 


| ject to overflow low grounds, and which has tra- 
Unless most of the farmers of a particular dis- | versed olher farms above. 


KE. R. 
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For the Farmers’ Register. 
GRASSES AND GRASS CULTURE OF FRANCE. 


Mr. £ditor—Here is a brief account of some of 
the grasses which are mostly used in France, 
taken from ‘ Le Bon Jardinier,’ for the ‘ Farmers’ 
Register.’ 

Ivraie vivace, Ray grass of England, Lolium 
perenne, Darnel. Oj all meadow grasses, this is 
that which is most generally sown in France. It 
is very much used under the name of Gazon An- 
glais, (English turf,) to form a covering of green. 
In farming, the results that are obtained from it 
are infinitely various, on account of the climate, 
the soil, and other~local citcumstances, which. is 
without doubt one of the causes of the great dil- 
ference of opinion in regard to its merits. In ge- 
neral one may admit that the ray grass is not (in 
France particularly) a good plant for mowing. 
There are however exceptions; and one ofien 
sees it in low and moist meadows, from two to 
three feet high, vigorous, well provided with 
leaves, and not coming to maturity sooner than 
the other grasses. In such cases it should be es- 
teemed, and may be regarded as equal to any hay 
that you may find. One should then partially use 
it in sowing similar meadows ; but without these 
favorable circumstances the hay is. bleached, and 
is perfectly dry, and [ have seen horses refuse it, 
although cut when just commencing to flower. It 
is then as pasturage that it is desirable to use it on 
all lands where it cannot obtain sufficient humidity 
to produce good hay. On level lands, particularly 
on those which are rather stiff than light, it will 
render good service in this manner. Its precoci'y, 
its facility of recovering after severe grazing, and 
of shooting again and strengthening itself, al- 
though much eaten and trampled, together with 
the nourishing and fattening qualities of this 
grass, are well known by experience, and assign 
it a useful place among grasses. In situations and 
on lands that are dry and scorching, the ray grass, 
whether as hay or as pasturage, is but an indiffe- 
rent resource ; and in every case its success and 
its product are always proportioned to the degree of 
humidity of climate and of soil. In England, 
where for this reason its success is much more 
general than in France, they otien form, with a 
mixture of ray grass and red or white clover, a 
meadow destined to last from two io four years 
and even more. If one sows a field in ray grass, 
the addition of these two plants in small propor- 
tion is always desirable. For pasturage, they add 
only the white clover; but one might add with 
good effect the 7réfle fraise, and also the Lothwer 
corniculé. One hundred pounds of seed are am- 
ply sufficient for a hectare of meadow land ; for 
grazing, twice that quantity is necessary. They 
sow it in February and March, or in September 
and October. But where a small piece of good 
land is cultivated, and is to be irrigated with care, 
it may be sown at any season of the year. " 

Ivraie d Italie, Ray grass of Italy, Lolium Ita- 
licum, Switzerland and the northern part of Italy | 
have recently furnished us this grass, which has | 
been cultivated for some years with much success | 
in those countries. Some regard it as a variety of 
the ray grass, (Lolium perenne, ) others as a dis- 
tinctspecies. ‘This last opinion appears to me to be 
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the most probable: the plant, alihough resembling | or first of Ma 


our ray grass in the head, differs widely in other 
respects. It does not mat itself on the ground as 
does our variety. Its shoots and its leaves, rising 
up more perpendicularly, are larger and of a more 
bluish green, the stalks more elevated, and the 
flowers always bearded. The Jvraie d’Jtalie has 
also a disposition to put out and grow again afier 
it has been mowed, which is altogether foreign to 

the other variety. ‘They announced it as vivacious, 

and lasting for three or four years, but from the 

observations of Mons. de Dombasle, and those 

which | have made myself; or-which have been 

communicated to me, itdoes not appear that it af- 

fords good produce tor the sickle for more than 

two years. [It is also objectionable because it is 

liable to the mildew and the spur. Opinion is not 

yet decided as to the nature of the soils to which 

it is best adapted, and particularly as to the power 

it possesses of succeeding on dry and indifferent 

lands. I could mention many remarkable in- 

stances of its success, but the greatest number of 
attempts give me reason to believe that it requires 

a moist soil, or at least a cool one, which must be 

at the same time rich. Itis probable that it will 

be a long time before we can arrive at any definite - 
conclusion about the habits of this plant, because 

it offers strange inequalities and disparities in its 

vegetation and ils results. Some persons attribute 

this to a difference of varieties ; already specula- 

tion has seized this idea, to offer seeds of the 

really good varieties of the Jvraie d’Jtahe in op- 

position to what are bad. I do not believe the dis- 

tinction well founded; but when I have studied it 

by comparative attempts, I shall endeavor to 

make public any conclusions that I may derive 

from my essays. It is however certain, that, 

whenever the Jvraie d’ Jtalie thrives and flourishes, 

its produce and its vigor of vegetation are truly 

wonderlul. I have known a piece of ground 

sown in May to give in the same year three good 

mowings of hay. The rapidity of its growth 

prevents its being sown with the small grain 

crops, as it will outgrow them, and perhaps stifle 

them. It is therefore necessary to sow it alone 
in the autumn or in the spring, at the rate o! from 

forty to fifty kilogrammes per hectare. 

Panis élevé, Herbe de Guinée, Panicum altissi- 
mum, Guinea grass. The great reputation of the 
Guinea grass in America has long since induced 
attempts to be made to introduce its culture into 
France. These experiments however did not- 
succeed, probably because they were made with 
seed of plants which came from the Caribee 
islands ; but, since 1820, some seeds obtained from 
Carolina have had much better success. At Pa- 
ris and at Geneva, the plants which were obtain- 
ed from these seeds have withstood the severity 
of our ordinary winters, and some resisted the ri- 
gorous frosts of 1820, 1830, 1832. Mons. le 
Compte de Mosbourg has sown it with success on 
alot in the environs of Cahors. ‘The plant, al- 
though producing but few seeds, has with me for 
many years propagated itself, and may be looked 
upon as having become agclimated. In Ame- 


rica the Guinea grass is propagated by slips, 
which are obtained by separating the tults that 
become very large, each one affording a great 
number of cuttings. This.method is équally practi- 
cable here. If one wishes to raise it from the seed, 
it is necessary to gow them about the last of April 

y, on a bed with a southern exposure. 
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In June they lay the border off in rows twelve or; tage. It is rather the earliest of grasses (at least 


fifieen inches apart. The second year it attains 
perfection, and ‘presents a mass: of stalks and 


of those which are cultivated) to develope its 
leaves in the spring. Annually in March, it pre- 


leaves of an extraordinary abundance, and often | sents a mass of new and vigorous verdure, whilst 


more than four feet in height. Itis principally 


the sap of the most of the other species of grass 


used as green food for cattle and horses. ‘The | has not commenced to rise. Although the leaves 


name, Guinea grass, has been improperly applied 
to some other plants, particularly to Panicum vir- 
gatum and the Panicum coloratum. 

Paturin, Poa des Prés, Poa pratensis, Spear 
grass.. Among the paturins there are many 
plants interesting in different respects, but espe- 
cially on,account of the fine quality of the farage 
which they afford. ‘The variety known as the 
Paturin des shi is perhaps the most difficult to 
appreciate. Few grassesare so common, or pre- 
sent themselves under so many different aspects. 
You will see it dwarfish and arid on the sides of 
roads and ditches, and large and succulent on 
moist meadows, but always very precocious, and 
very much inclined to spread. ‘These two pecu- 
liarities render it often more obnoxious than useful 
in mixtures formed by accident, and should pre- 
vent is being employed in the formation of mea- 
dows without circumspection ; although its hay 
has the reputation of being very excellent. It 
will be best, perhaps, to sow it alone, or to asso- 
ciate it only with the fox-tail, (dlopecurus pra- 
tensis,) and the common paturin, in moist lands, 
which, although rather later, yet require to be cut 
ahout the same time; and on dry soils with the 
Dactylis glomerata and the Avena elatior, and a 
little of the Anthoxanthum odoratum, and some oi 
the leguminous grasses, taking care in the last 
case to mow it at an early season. 


When sown |} 


are short, yet they are so numerous and so nutri- 
tious that they afford a very good mowing, even 
on sandy and indifferent soils. ‘The hay which it 
gives, in respect to its fineness, its softness, and 
its verdure, excels that which is obtained from al- 
most all of the other varieties of grass. The Pa- 
turin des bois is in other respects homely, durable, 
and not hard to suit with a proper soil, provided . 
it is dry and sound, for I have never found it in 
low and humid- meadows. A remarkable pecu- 
liarity which this grass possesses is that it grows 
voluntarily in the woods, and will maintain itself 
very well in the shade of the undergrowth. It 
grows also with much vigor on open Jands, and 
even on walls, where it is often found, which 
proves it to be of uncommon strength of constitu- 
tion. Notwithstanding these good qualities, the 
Paturin des bois has one most serious defect, that 
of not covering the ground well; its shoots, al- 
though numerous, grow always perpendicularly, 
and do not spread over the ground as those of 
many other grasses, but particularly the ray grass. 
Despite this objection, I regard it as one of the 
best of our indigenous grasses, either for early. 
pasturage, or for sowing in meadows which it is 
intended shall be-composed of the best and most 
superior plants. I have also found it very well 
adapted to afford verdure in the thickly shaded 
portions of pleasure grounds, where it will thrive 














alone, from thirty-five to forty pounds of seed per | or many years, whilst the ray graves and other 


hectare are requisite. 


Le Paturin commun, Poa trivialis, Pasttre 
grass, is a8 Common as the preceding, and grows 


turf grasses will quickly perish. Some forty pounds 
| of seed per hectare are requisite. 
Phalaris roseau, Phalaris arundinacea. Al- 


like it on lands of very different nature, it abounds | though this plant bears the appearance of a reed, 
on lands that are dry, and in artificial meadows, | it is very different in its qualities. Its leaves, cut 


and yet humidity is so favorable to it, that it is o!- 


when young, are tender, well stored with nutri- 


ten found in situations so moist that they are al- | ment, and furnish excellent food for cattle. The 


most aquatic. [ prefer it to the Poade pres. Ii 


Phalaris grows originally only on aquatic or very 


is necessary to mow it early, because it will wither , humid soils, but the following example will show 
very quickly after the flowering is over. About{that it will succeed in soils of-a totally different 


thirty pounds of seed per hectare are sown. 
Paturin comprimé, Poa compressa, Blue grass, 


nature. Mons. Jacquement Bonnefond of Anno- 
nay, a most worthy and intelligent farmer, has 


I should not mention, but some good works have | described to mea plantation of the Phalaris, 



































lately adopted an old error of opinion about it, in 
supposing it to be the bird grass, which is extolled 
as forage, but about which it is almost impossible 
to get any correct information. [ have made many 
attempts to obtain this bird grass, and to learn 
precisely what it is, and the result has been to sa- 
tisfy me that, if a plant ever was cultivated in Vir- 
ginia under that name, that plant was not the 
Paturim comprimé, which is a small grass that 
grows about walls, and in very dry places, the 
sparse leaves and stalks of which do not at all 
comport with the abundance and permanence of 
the verdure which is attributed to the bird grass. 
From the imperfect description that I have 
received of this grass I conclude that it is an 
Agrostis, and the similarity of name induces me 
to believe that it is the same with the herds- grass, 
which also is an American plant. 

Paturin des bois, Poa memoralis seu angusti- 
folia. In the experiments that I have made for 
several years with many different kinds of grass, 
the Poa des bois has always shown with advan- 





























which he has made with complete success on a 
very dry and gravelly hill-side, where verdure 
was never before seen. He obtained in this situ- 


ation with this plant, not only vegetation, but two 
or three small mowings of hay, which the cows 


ate most heartily. This experiment was made 
with the variety called the petit roseaw panache, 
which is cultivated in some gardens as an orna- 
mental plant. It has been repeated with the or- 
dinary variety with success, by Mons. Descolom- 
bier of Moulins, whose farming is ever open to 
useful experiments. 1, also, have some of the 
Phalaris, which is pretty well taken in very poor 
chalk land, where it resisted the drought of 1832. 
The discovery of Mons. Jacquement might bring 
about interesting results in farming. 

Vulpin de prés, Alopecurus pratensis, Foztail. 
Almost all observers in France, in England, and 
in Germany, who have studied meadow gratses, 
agree in regarding the Vulpin as one of the most 
precious of all, on account of its precocity, and the 
abundance of its forage. In the crops that I lave 
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made for the grain, I have become acquainted 
with its qualities, and no grass betler deserves to 
be brought into culture. The Vulpin loves humid- 
ity. In former editions of this work I have said 
that it could not be cultivated with other grasses, 
on account of its precocity. ater observations 
have caused me to change my opinion on this sub- 
ject. Although the head is ripe much sooner than 
the other grasses, yet its vegetation continues, and 
a long reproduction of leaves renders it green and 
succulent, when the ray grass, and other good 
varieties, are ready for the sickle. It may be 
sown early in the autumn, or-in the epring. 
About forty pounds of seed per hectare are neces- 
sary. 





CURE OF MANGE IN DOGS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

In the last ‘Southern Planter,” a writer gives 
us a remedy forthe mange in dogs. Although in 
common life things which are considered valueless 
are compared to a dog, yet the fidelity and affec- 
tion of that valuable domestic animal have always 
made him an object of gratitude and care with 
man. If we should disregard his comforts, or ne- 
giect to alleviate his maladies, we should be want- 
ing in those noble qualities in which he has set us 
the example. 

Some years ago, when residing in the upper 
country, I had a very beautiful and favorite 


pointer. He became mangy over his whole body, | 


and verv much reduced, so that I expected to lose 
him. I hada friend residing in the neighborhood 





made on feeding a lot of half Berkshires. These 
hogs were a cross of the Berkshire hog and the 
China, than which no hog, in my opinion, will 
yield more meat proportional to the quantity of 
food consumed. .I must confess that [ was some- 
what disappointed with the result, as the pork 
cost me a good deal more than I expected it to do; 
nevertheless, f will give adetail of the trial, and 
let every one judge for himself. 

On the 24th October, 1840, a lot of half Berk- 
shire pigs, just eight weeks old, was separated 
from other hogs when fed, but suflered to run at 
large in a standing pasture, which was’ bad 
enough, producing little else than broom siraw and 
poverty grass. ‘The corn was ground into homi- 
ny, and measured out to them daily; and they 
were fed in this way until the latter part of July, 
when for several weeks, nearly two months, I put 
them on half rations, as they were allowed as 
much apple pomace during that time as they 
would eat. A few squashes and pumpkins, &c., 
were also given them in the summer and fall. 
And on the 30th of November they were slaugh- 
tered, being then just fifteen months and five days 
old. On the following day they were weighed, 
and averaged 374 pounds, which, at 4 cents, (the 
price Kentucky pork sold for in this county this 
winter,) amounts to $14.96. They ate 37 bushels 
14 peck of corn each, at 60 cents per bushel 
= $22.42}. So it will be perceived that I sustained 
aloss of $7.465 on each hog. This startled me, 
and it was some time before I could convince my- 
self that there was no error in the calculation ; but 
it was fact; there could not be a shadow of doubt 


‘about it. 


Hogs can be and are raised much cheaper than 





who owned a tan-yard. He was kind enough to | those mentioned above, but under dissimilar cir- 
take my dog for a week or ten days, and dip him in | cumstances. If a farmer provide good clover for 
the tan-vat several times each day. He was then | his hogs to graze, they will consume scarcely half 


rubbed well with a mixture of tanner’s oil and tar, 
and sent home. In the course of a short time the 
scales began to peel off, and new hairto grow 
out. He soon became the sleekest and prettiest 
animal I ever saw, and was never again aflected 
with the disease, or even visited by vermin for 
a year or two. I often thought, by his playful an- 
tics, that he was conscious o! his obligations, and 
wished to express with kindness a gratitude which 





as much grain ; or if he be surrounded by a forest 
of oaks, they are easily and cheaply kept on mast, 
and perhaps this is the cheapest way hogs can be 
raised in eastern Virginia. 

From the foregoing experiment I am well satis- 
fied that, so long as pork can be bought for $4 
per hundred, and corn sold for 60 cents per bushel, 
neither the Berkshire nor any other hog ean be 
raised with profit, when corn is to form the princi- 


he felt; but the obligations were transferred to me, | pal article of food. It matters not whether it be 
for he lived to afford me many an hour of sport) given in the form of swill, be steamed, or baked 


and many a nice dish of game. | into bread, it will vary in cost but little, and ulti- 
The disease is evidently infectious, and those | mately prove a sinking business. 


that are subjects of it should not be permitted to | BoLuinc JoneEs. 
consort with those that are not. 

I hope the few brief remarks above, may lead | 
to the relief of many a valuable animal for the | 


mutual protection and enjoyment of himself and) rourTH REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL 


owner. W.J. Dupuy. | suRVEY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BY THE 
P.S. In the case above related, I first resoried|; Rev. HENRY COLMAN. 


to the usual remedies, such as sulphur, &c., with- | 
out effect. 


ee 





| We have had the gratification of receiving, 
{tom the author, the volume under the above title 
/which has just been published, from which we 
‘shall make sundry extracts for the present num- 
| ber. The report is a new evidence of the zeal and 
ability of the A gricultural Surveyor of Massachu- 


For the Farmers’ Register, 


EXPERIMENT OF FATTENING HOGS. 


Surry county, January 1, 1842. 


For the benefit of those persons who are giving | 2€''® and of the utility of the survey, Neverthe- 
twenty and thirty dollara a pair for genuine Berk- | less, we find that it is the last report that is to be 
shire pigs, f will give the result of au experiment | expected ; the legislature, in a paroxysm of “ pen- 
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ny-wise and pound-foolish” economy, having cut | 


short the survey, and surrendered the honorable 
distinction before enjoyed by the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, of being the only state of the 
union that had established so excellent a means of 
promoting agricultural improvement. | 

Mr. Colman has been invited to take charge of 


editorial department. 


GRASS AND HAY IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


From the Fourth Report of the Agriculture of Massa- 
chusetts. Counties of Franklin and Middlesex. By 
Henry Colman, Commissioner for the Agricultural 
Survey of the State. 


Grasses.—Grass may be considered as_ the 
principal crop. In the hill towns, and what may 
be called the uplands, the artificial grasses are 
cultivated, such as clover, (trifolium pratense, ) 
herds-grass or timothy, (phleum pratense,} and 
red-top, (agrostis vulgaris.) In general, three 
pecks of red-top, one of herds-grass, and four to 
six pounds of clover-seed are sown, when land, 
which has been cultivated, is laid down to grass. 
The land is laid down with some grain, either 
wheat, rye or oats; and the grass-seed is sown 
with the grain. Barley is scarcely grown at al in 
the country. 

The clever predominates the first year; the 
herds-grass the second. ‘The clover is nearly 
extinct at the end of the second year; and the 
red-top, intermixed with various natural grasses, 
which spring up spontaneously, furnishes a_per- 
manent matting to thesoil. In general, not nearly 
enough seed, particularly of herds-grass, is sown. 
The consequence is, that the product is very 
coarse the first and second year, which it would 
not be, if treble the quantity of seed were sown. 
Several farmers in the state, whose authority is 
entiiled to respect, practise a much more liberal 
mode of sowing ; and find an advantage in doing 
it in the improved quality of the hay. The 
average yield the first year is from two to three 
tons ; the second it may be estimated at two tons; 
and for a continuance of three years after that, in 
favorable seasons and locations, it may be rated at 
one to one and a quarter ton per year. 
lands in general, are mowed once only in a season. 


There is an instance in Conway, of a piece of 


moist land lying at the side and foot of a hill, 
where the soil is deep, being a rich mould, resting 
upon a substratum inclined to clay, on which, by 
copious top-dressings of barn manure, the product 
has been kept up, and averages yearly near! 





| lands. 


‘same the second year, and the third year oats, 





| great advantage, and the fertility of the soil can 
| by no means be kept up without manure. 


These | 


over-flowed, excepting at the breaking up of 
winter; and they are, therefore subjected to a 
course of ¢ultivation the same as other arable 
The rotation on these lands is commonly 
the first year corn, or potatoes wiih manure ; the 


pease and oats, rye or wheat, with grass, Where 


| broom corn is planted, it generally follows a crop 
“lof Indian corn ; and is continued often two or 
the ‘ New Genesee Farmer,’ and will conduct tte | 


more years on the same land. The annual depo- 
sites made upon these lands by the flood are not olf 


The low alluvial lands on the Deerfield mea- 
dows, essentially differ from these from a circum- 
stance already alluded to. ‘The waters on the low 
Deerfield meadows are set back from the great 
river, and remain comparatively quiet ; and in 
addition to this, the banks and hills bordering the 
Deerfield and its tributaries are more steep in 
general than those on the Connecticut. Much 
more enriching matter is thus brought down from 
them to the river in times of rain and freshets. 
These lands, therefore, annually and commonly 
oltener over-flowed, constituting the lowest mea- 
dows on the Deerfield river, are never ploughed. 
They require no manure; and being entirely 
alluvial and receiving the richest deposites, are of 
extraordinary and inexhaustible fertility. These 
meadows are always mowed. twice; in some 
cases, three times; and the annual yield is gene- 
rally estimated at three tons to the acre. ‘The 
hay on these meadows is of a very fine quality, 
known there familiarly as the English bent 
(agrostisalba). Iisa natural grass, and lormsa 
fine and impervious sward, 

The upland intervales on the Deerfield, ‘are 
devoted to cultivation ; and most of this land is 
seldom suffered to rest. For hay, the main de- 
pendence is upon the low flooded meadows ; and 
those low and uneven portions, which it is difficult 
to reach with the plough. 

An example has been given to me of the pro- 
| duct of oné of these low meadows in Deerfield 
containing nine acres, at a place called Old Fort. 


| The first crop of hay was, 25,325 Ibs. 











‘* second crop, . - - 15,120 
| 40,4415 Ibe. 
The bay was sold and delivered as 
| soon as cured, at nine dollarsperton, $182 00 
| The fall feed, sold for - - - 4 50 
$186 50 
|The whole labor was performed by 
contract at four dollars per acre for 
both crops, : - - . 36 00 
Leaving a balance in favor of the land 
of - - - - - - $150 50 





y; The hay was considered as sold at a low rate. 


three tons to the acre. Of peatlands, I know of | ‘The same quality of hay in the following winter 
no considerable tracts in the county ; and, as yet, | brought 13 dollars per ton, 


no great attention has been paid to the draining, 
either by open or under-ground drains, of wet 
lands.* The quantity of this kind of lands is not 
considerable ; but such improvements, where 
required, would be amply compensated. 

The next quality of grass lands are the alluvi- 
ons on the Deerfield and the Connecticut rivers, 
and small patches on their tributary streams. 
The alluvial lands on the Connecticut are rarely 


The land has been estimated at one hundred 
dollars per acre. No manure has been put upon 
the ground. The produce in this case, was uot 
more than an average crop. ‘This yie!d was at 
|the rate of 4,494 Ibs. to the acre. Firet crop, 
| 2,813 8-9 per acre; second crop, 1.657 7-9 Ihe. 
per acre. This constitutes some of the best land 
in the meadows. ‘There is that, however, which 





is deemed even more productive. 
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The hay from these natural meadows is ex- 
ceedingly coveted by the cattle and remarkably 
nutritious. It consisis of a yery great variety of 
planis, but what is called the English bent 
(agrosiis alba,) prevails with a slight intermixture 
of clover. I do not know what has given it the 
name of English, as it is without doubt indigenous 
tothe soil. It requires to be cut early, otherwise 
it becomes hard and wiry. Some of the farmers 
are in the habit of making or drying this hay 
It was considered best 
to dry it as much as possible; but this is not now 
the case. Hay, wet from external moisture, whe- 
ther dew or rain, always suffers and becomes 
mouldy and sour, if packed away with any of this 
dampness uponit. But hay when perfectly dry 
may be put away with much of the sap remaining 
in it; and though it sweats severelyin the mow 
and becomes somewhat discolored from: the heat, 
yet it is notthe less relished by, nor the less 


- 
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seven bushels and three-eighths of corn in the ear. 
‘Phus it clearly appears that mutilating the corn 
plant before its fruitis perlected, is a very injurious 
practice.” | 

The experiment of Josiah Quincy, of Quincy, 
Norfolk county, was to the same effect. This was 
upon carrots, and I shall give the account in his 
own words :— ’ 

‘‘It was stated confidently, by some English 
writer on the cultivation of carrots, that the tops 
might be cut-early for the purpose of feeding 
cattle which were soiled, not only without injury, 
but even with benefit, to the roots; which it was 
said, would in this way grow larger. Mr. Quincy 
took twenty-six beds of carrots in the same - field 
and of the same size, with a view of fully testing 
these statements; and in the month of July, 
when the lower leaves first. began to wither, he 
caused every other bed to be cut as directed, be- 
ing careful not to crop the crown or the head of 





nutritious to, the fatting cattle. This is the actual | the root—so that there was a cut to an uncut bed 
experience of some of the best feeders; but/ alternately through the whole piece. They were 
though no evil may come from giving such hay gathered, and the roots measured carefully, on 
to cattle soon to pass into the hands of the butcher | the 20:h October. The total product of the uncut 


yet in the condition in which it is often given to, 
fatting cattle, it would be quite pernicious to horses. | 
There is reason to betieve, that hay is generally too | 
much dried ; and with some farmers, the practice | 
of curing itin the cock is much approved. In this | 
case, the hay being perfectly dry from any exter- | 
nal wet, afier being slightly wilted in the sun, is | 
made up into cocks. ‘The second day these cocks | 
are opened and afierwards doubled. In good | 
weather it will soon become sufficiently cured to | 
be carried safely into the barn. In bad weather it | 
is in a great degree secure from the effects of rain, | 
if the cocks are made up with care. In this way, | 
the hay is never so much dried as to be broken ; | 
nor are the leaves and seeds, asin the common) 
way of making hay by tossing it about a great 

deal, scattered and lost. ‘Iwo of the best farmers 


in the county, residing in Bernardston, are of 


opinion, that herds-grass should not be cut until it 
is ripe, and the seed perfectly formed. 


They are persons, whose word is above question 


ON THE QUESTION OF TOPPING AND STRIP- 
PING CORN. HARVESTING THE CROP, 


From the same. 


The subject of topping the stalks has been 
much discussed ; and its inexpediency may be 
considered as settled. A Pennsylvania farmer, 
highly intelligent and observing, made an experi- 
ment with a view accurately to test this point. 
‘Taking three equal rows in the same field, top- 
ping two aad leaving one untopped, the result was 
as follows :— 

‘‘ Produce of the row which had not been top- 
ped, nine bushels and five-eighths of corn in the 
ear. 

‘One of the rows which had been topped and 
stripped,—that is, the blades of the plant taken 
off,—measured seven bushels and six-eighths ; 
and the other, topped and stripped, measured 


They 
speak with confidence in this matter from having | 
made many experiments inthe fatting of cattle. | 


} 


and whose judgment is entitled to great respect. | an average per acre of 


_cut gave an average per acre of 


beds was 1044 bushels: the total product of the 
cut beds was 58 bushels. Judging by the eye, 
the size of the roots of the cut bed was nearly two 
thirds less than that of the uncut bed.”’ 

But the question may be considered as put to 
rest by the experiment of William Clark, Jun., of 
Northampton,-Hampshire county. The experi- 
ment was conducted with much care and _ intelli- 
gence ; and, omitting several of the details, 1 shall 
vive only the results :— . 

Row No. 2, on which the experiment was 
commenced, was as follows, viz : 


46 hills on which the stalks had not 
been cul, gave \ - - - 42 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Dry shelled corn, equal per acre to bs. 60, 8 Ibs. 
46 hills from which the stalks had | 
33 \bs. 7 oz. 


been cut, gave - - - 
Dry shelled corn equal peracre to bs. 47, 18 Ibs. 





The loss by cutting the stalks per 
acre was - - - - 12bs. 46 Ibs. 
The four rows taken together, stand as follows: 
No. 1 and 4, on which no stalks were cut, gave 
60 bs. 8 Ibs. 
No. 2 and 3, from which half the stalks were 


54 bs. 254 Ibs. 
Loss by cutting half the stalks ‘ 
‘peracre, - - - - = & bs. 3841bs, 
| or cutting all the stalls would make 
11 bs. 21 Ibs. 


| a loss equal per acre to - . 
| The difference in the result of the two cases is 
1 bs. 25 Ibs. per acre ; or in the two experiments, 
if it may be so termed, there is an average loss by 
cutting the stalks, of 12 bs. 3§ Ibs. per acre; a 
loss quite equal to all the expense of hoeing and 
harvesting. Mr. Clark adds, ‘‘ if this experiment 
is a fair test, it seems that about twenty per cent. 
or one-filih part of the crop is destroyed by cut- 
ting the stalks in the way they are usually cut.” 
Another exact farmer in Conway has made a 
similar experiment in reference to this verg point. 
By a careful measurement he states that the 
difference between cutting the stalks at the cus- 
tomary time or leaving them uncut until after the 
corn is ripened was eight bushels per acre in favor 
of the latter practice. 

Mr. Clark advances another opinion, which is 
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quite conformable to.my own and to. the expe- 
rience of many other farmers. ‘ This twenty 
per cent. is not saved at the expense of losing the 
stalks ; they are worth as much, and I think more, 
all things considered, after the corn is harvested, 
than they are when gathered in the usual way. 
I', alter being bunched up in a green state, they 
heat or become mouldy, (a case of frequent 
occurrence, ) they are utterly worthless, except it 
be for manure ; Tinos. of no animal that will eat 
them. Butafier they have once been dried by 
the sun and wind, a subsequent moderate degree 
of mouldiness, seems to be no injury.” ‘This con- 
forms to the opinion of one of the best farmers in 
Northfield, Franklin county, who isin the habit of 
gales his corn and then cuiling up the stalk at 
the ground. , , 

The mode of harvesting Indian corn is of con- 
siderable importance. On this subject the opi- 
nions of farmers are at variance. Some choose to 
top the stalks as soon as the corn is glazed, and 
gaines the corn after it has become fully ripened. 

thers prefer leaving the whole until the grain is 
sufficiently ripened to be cribbed, then gathering 
the.corn, husking it as it is gathered, and collecting | 
the fodder afierwards. Others choose as soon as 
the corn is glazed, or isso far advanced that an 
eur fit for roasting is not to be found in the field, to 
cut the whole up at the ground and shock it in the 
field for mpening. This practice, is almost univer- 
sal in New York, but it prevails only partially in 
Franklin county, where in general the first describ- 
ed mode of harvesting is adopted. In many places 
the but-stalke afier the corn is gathered, are left 
in the field to be browsed by cattle, a manage- 
_ment which is wasteful, and has nothing to recom- 
mend it. 

I shall take the liberty in this matter to detail 
my ownexperience, while a resident in this coun- 
ty. The leaving the corn untopped until it is 
sufficiently advanced for gathering, and then cut- 
ting it up at bottom, allowing it to finish the ripen- 
ing in the shock, has sometimes with me been 
attended with success. In some cases, however, 
I have had by this management so much mouldy 
and soft corn as to question itsexpediency. But 
asi think I have discovered the causes of my 
failure, this method now commends itself strongly 
to my judgment. 

The summer of 1832 was so cold, that corn 
generally was three weeks behind its usual condi- 
tion ; and fears were entertained that the crop 
would be entirely cut off. On the 9th of Septem- 
ber there was a slight, and on the 12th and 13th, 
there were severe frosts, Corn was generally in 
the milk ; and, in many places, much was killed. 
The fogs on the river near my residence served as 
a protection to my crop. Under these threateniug 
appearances, fearing through delay the loss of my 
whole crop, | determined to cut up the whole at 
the ground as soon aa it should be slightly glazed ; 
and the results and facts in relation to it, I took 
pains to record. 

I was desirous to ascertain whether corn cut in 
the milk and not at all glazed, would ripen. 
Three stalks with one ear on each were cut in 
this condition and placed in as favorable a si- 
tuation as possible for the access of the sun and 
air. They ripened perfectly ; and to appearance 
became as fair and hard and heavy as any; but 
the experiment on a whole field could not be 
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advised, as-so favorable a situation for curing a 
large quantity could seldom be obtained. I began 
cutting my corn on the 14th September, alter 
having previously cut out the suckers and barren 
stalks. In the field which [took first, the corn ap- 
peared dead ; but this was. occasioned by the rust, 
not by the frosts. .This.corn being cut at the 
bottom and not suffered to be laid upon the ground, 
several hills were brought together, the stalks 
were spread widely at the bottom, and .were tied 
by a single band at the top. Much of this. corn 
upon husking, uppeared of a pale yellow, and a 
good deal of it was soft and mouldy. “The shocks 
did not stand firmly, and many were over-lurned 
by the wind. The centre hill, around which the 
stalks were gathered, should not have been cut 
until the time of husking, but should have been 
left as a support to the shock. Another field 
where the corn was slightly glagedand the stalks 
very green, was cut, tied in small bundles. above 
the ears and put in small shocks or stooks. This 
came out better than the former, but. not so well 
as could be desired. It was cut too early, and 
was notsuffered to remain long enough in the 
shock. | ds 

Two other fields were necessarily left to a later 
period afier the corn had becoine fully glazed, that 
is in the main every kernel on an ear Was well 
touched, though the stalks were still green and 
succulent. It was tied near the top in small 
bundles ; put up in small shocks, and spread at 
botiom so as to give free access to the air. ‘This 
corn at husking came out bright and sound, with 
less refuse than ordinary ; and the fodder was suc- 
culent and of the best quality. a Ae 

There is a small matter connected with. this 
subject to which my attention was directed by an 
excellent farmer in the county. His advice was 
by. no means to shock the corn, thus cut up and 
gathered, upon grass ground, as is often, done on 
the borders of the field, because the grass is likely 
to exclude the air from the bottom of the shocks, 
Upon the whole my own judgment, especially 
liable as we are to early frosts, is to cut up and 
shock thecorn as above described as soon as it is 
well glazed ; and it is asafe error to do it too early 
rather than too late. The fodder in such case is 
always of superior quality. 









RELATIVE MERITS OF BERKSHIRES AND Wo- 
BURNS—BANTER FROM MR. MAHARD TO 
DR. MARTIN. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


The reader will find below a letter written by 
Mr. Mahard.upon the relative merits of Woburns 
and Berkshires;s; We have admitted it on the 
ground thatit discusses facts interesting to the 
breeding public in relation to two popular breeds 
of swine and particularly as it proposes a test o! 
their comparative mefits in a way more satisfac- 
tory than any hitherto tried. At thesame time, 
however, we regret to perceive that Mr. M. has 
adopted a style of discussion calculated to provoke 
a controversy likely to degenerate into personality. 
Although individually sick and tired of mere pa- 
per discussions on the question, which is the best 
breed of hogs, we do not feel at liberty to decline 
discussions which may lead tothe discovery of 
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truths useful to: the pork raisers of the country. 
Yet we dare say thal, if we were to exercise our 


right of either reiurniog the communications’ of 
yenliemen or of expurgating their personal’ and 


ip their productions. ‘There is an xceeding de- 


ever a discussion of tbe merite of this or that 
breed of animals is in hand, As much ‘heat is 
exhibited, by the advocates of the various breeds, 
towards each other, as’ is usWaliy observed be- 
ween the different political parties. “We shail 
take no side. in these. controversies. Throwing 
our pages open alike to all, we have only ‘o say. 
io. each, bring forward your strongest facts and | 
give our readers the benefit of them. * * * 
—fid. Kg Rae ee Pik 
5 «Cincinnati; 2nd Dec., 1841. 
“To the Editor of the Kentucky Farmer :—1 
find on” looking over various agricultural papers 
of the United States, that Dr. S. D. Martin of 
Kentucky, has: published‘a trial made by limeel! 
aod James F. ‘Taylor, of feeding a Berkshire 
sow and two Woburns, for ten days, and. as the- 
whole particulars of the case have not beer pub- 
lished by the Doctor, f feel anxious that they 
should’ Be, for the infotmation of all concerned, 
and as he is such a sti¢kler. for facts, he of course 
will have no objections io what f am about to 
state, : : AY tap te 

What I learned of this trial of feeding be- 


- tween Doctor Mariio and, Mr. ‘Taylor, was at the 


Docior’s own house fast September, when If visii- 
ed him in company with Mr. Affleck, editor of 
the Farmer and Gardener. -Here 1 met Mr. 
James I’. Taylor, and heard him and Dr. M. 
discuss the whtole subject, and I must confess, al- 
ter which, [could not but wonder that the Doctor 
had come out in the public printe and published 
this trial, as | think it can be made to appear from 
all the facts’in the case, that he has gained no- 
thing by it, only so far as it helps to make a noise 
about his hogs, and keep them before the public. 
It appears on the 13:h August last, Mr.-Taylor 
placed a Berkshire sow of his, and Dr. Martin 
two Woburn sows, in the hands: of a Mr. Wea- 
thers, a disinterested man, to be fed for ten days, 
on.5 pounds of corn. per day. Mr. Taylor isa 
nephew of the Doctor, and Mr. Weathers is 
atenant. These things I state because they are 
facts. Well, as to the result, Doctor M. and Mr. 
T. agreed as Ao the gain of the Berkshire sow 
and one of the Woburns, which they said was 
21 pounds each on filly-two pounds of corn in ten 
days, but upon that of the other Woburn suw, 
Courtney, on the same allowance and same 
number of days they disagreed, Doctor, M. as- 
serting that she had gained 30 tbs., while Mr. 
Taylor contended that she was incorrectly weigh- 
ed, and that he did not believe that she had 
made any such gain. 1 now contend that Doctor 
M. has published to the world what is not @ fact, 
for it is disputed by his own nephew, Mr. T., that 
the Woburn sow, Courtney, did gain as much as 
was represented she did. 
The Doctor goes on to state, from this trial 
made with Mr. Taylor, that it is a fact that the 
Berkshire hog is @ greater consumer than the 
Woburn. (Sce his communication particularly 
to the ‘Tennessee Agriculturist, November No. 


| n of Of | ‘and | burn sows from Mr. Weather’s, he told his man 
otlensive expressions, they would get into a high- atek to put up Courtney and give her as much 
er passion on account of the act than they exhrbit}@s she would eat for two days, and then they 
_ip their produc n exceeding Gé-| would weigh her again. H 

gree of sensibility manilested by breeders when- {she 


hat the Berkshires were t 


pally in the. weight of 


‘on 51 Ibe. of corn. Such a thing is. 
possible, and if she did weigh 30 lbs. more at ihe 





hear what he told me ina 


¥ 


p- 259.) 3 ow only 
private conversati thie, 
said that on the day hé brought home-his Wo- 


ibs., and from these facts, the Doctor concluded 
| were be greatest consumers ! 
The gain o! 19 Tbs. in the tw- days was princi- 
“Pod _g.ven. er, and with 

herself; and 4 believe just 
yw that the Doctor was cor- 
gaining 30 Ibs. of flesh 
is utterly im- 







which she had gorged 
ag much in it, admit 


rect, as T do in an anic 
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end of the ten days, it was because her’ Stomach 
was [ull of water, or something elze besides the 
51 ibs, corn consumed. ~— coe 

It will now be seen, that the trial between 
Messrs. Martin and Taylor proves nothing at all 
1o.me, regarding the relative merits of the diffe- 
rent breeds of swine, and inasmuch as the Doctor 
has been bragging and bantering the whole world 
to feed against his Woburns, and as I do not be- 
lieve that there has ever been a fair test yet made, 
I propose selecting six of my Berkshire pigs, 3 
months old, and I call upon Dr. M, to select the 
same number of his Woburns, and put them into 
the hands ofsa disinterested man together, to be 
fed from twelve to filleen months in the usual 
method of feeding hogs for pork—to pasture them - 
in’ the summer, and to have all the grain mea- 
sured that they consume, and then let them be. 
drove to this market or to any other that may be* 
égreed upon, and the’ hogs weiglied alive, then 
kiled and weighed again, and the whole trial be 
published to the world. ~~ - — 

1 am now busy in packing pork in Covington, 
Kentucky, and | wish to mention a fact with re- 
gard to alot of 103 head of hogs, 69 of which 
were one-half and three-quarters Berkshire, be- 
longing to N. McNeege, of Harrison county, 
Kentucky, the whole averaged 268 Ibs., gross at 
home, and alter being driven 50 miles to this place, 
and kept on hand for several days, they were 
slaughtered and weighed 219 Ibs. net. - ‘The 
usual loss between gross and net lots, in common 
hogs, is one fourth and over, this shows a gain of 
18 ibs. per head in this lot; and had the Berk- 
shire cross been' weighed by themselves, it would 
have been still greater. I do not think their Joss 
between gross and net. weight would have been 
over 40 Ibs. a hog, or less than one-sixth. 

So thoroughly am I convinced in my own mind 
that the Berkshire ‘hog is’ superior to -all others, 
that | am anxious to havea fair and. impartial 
test made between them: and any other breed, 
and the sooner it is. done the better. As far as I 
Have been able to learn ‘from those to whom lL 
have sold Berkshire pigs; none: have been disap- 
pointed in them. A correspondent of mine writes 
from ‘Tuscumbia, Alabama, under date of 19th 
November last, informing me that a lot of Berk-_ 
shire pigs I had sent him had arrived safely. He 
said he had an opportunity of seeing one or two - 
pairs of Doctor Martin’s thorough-bred Woburns. 
‘Phere is,” says he, ‘‘ humbuggery in the Doctor, 
his hogs wo’n’t do what he says they will.” 


ation on-this very subject. He — 


: 5 et e did so, and found ~ 
she eat a bucket oj swill! a bucket full of ap- 
ples! and nineteen ears of corn! and gained 19 
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« They are a large boned, coarse hog, and nota 
good shape, and as to their being sustained on 
less food than any other breed of hogs is out of 

» the question, bis experiments to the contrary not- | 
withstanding. ‘To say that a large boned, coarse 
haired hog, that will not mature short of 3 years, 
and weighing from 8 to 1200 pounds, can be sus- 
tained on the same amount of food that a neat 
boned, muscular, compact hog, that will mature 
in from 12 to 20 months, is contrary to nature and 
philosophy, and any individual instance to the 
contrary only proves an exception to a ‘ general | 
rule.” He further remarks, ‘*that the Doctor 





states in a letter to a friend of mine, that he has 
notascertained at what agehis Woburns would ma- | 
ture, as he has never fed any long enough, though 
he has fatted some over there years old!!” 
Those papers that have copied Dr. Martin’s 
trial of the Woburns and the Berkshires will, as 
an dct of justice, please do the same with the 


From the (Nashville) Agriculturist. 


POTATOBS, GAPES IN CHICKENS, TETTER, 
MOSQUITOES. 


To Dr. J. Shelby—dear sir—Agreeably to your 
request, I send you the root part of a corfi stalk, 
raised in the following way. I dug a trench about 
20 inches deep. One object was to try an experi- 
ment with potatoes, to see if they would thrive 
weil at a considerable distance beneath the sur- 
face. I planted my potatoes with a few grains of 
corn at the bottom, covered with chip manure, 
mixed with the soil, and after they came up, | 


| filled the trench as fast as [ could without smother- 


ing them. I at the same time planted two grains 
of corn on the ‘surface near by, one of which 1 
cultivated by hceing about it and making a hill, 
and to the other i made no hill, por loosened the 
soil near it. The season was a very dry one, with 
but litle wind when the corn was in blossom. 



























above. Most respectfully, 


Joun MAHARD, Jr. 


[We have given place to the foregoing article, 
not because we approve its manner, or take sides 
with the wiiter, but because we had published the | 
previous article commented on. It is unfortunately | 
the fact that there is a great deal of humbug in| 
every branch of stock-breeding and selling, by | 
which the salesman can derive large profi's rom 


exaggeration and deception. 


in the high-colored recommendations of both, and 
especially of the latter, because best known to us; 
and that of the numerous communications publish- 
ed in commendation, much the greater number 
are merely elaborately constructed and carefully 


disguised breeders’ and salesmen’s advertisements | 


and puffs. Ofcourse, this and every one of many 
such expressions of our opinion, is calculated to 
injure our interests with the most active and influ- 
ential writers for and supporters of agricultural pe- 
riodicals, who are (unfortunately) the producers 
and sellers of humbugs, in some one or other de- 
partment of agriculture. And not only do we 
thus lose the favor and incur the hostility of the 
whole humbugging class, but fail thereby in 
pleasing their victims, or agricultural readers in 


general, who are much better satisfied (at the| 


time) when cheated, than to be warned of and 
guarded against deception. Even when deriving 
no direct gain or reward from aiding the system, 
it is greatly to the pecuniary ivterest of an agricul- 
tural editor to act as if guided by the motto, 


‘‘Humbug for ever!” and to lend his publication | sane may be true in sweet potatoes. 
entirely to such service, so far as demanded.— | 


Ep. F. R.] | 
Vou. X.—3 





Without meaning 
to detract from the real merits of either the Wo- 
burn hogs, of which we know nothing practically, 
or of the Berkshire hogs, of which we know some- 
thing, and think favorably, we are well satisfied 
that there is much more of humbug than of trath | 


When it was ripe, I found a good well set ear on 
the stalk, 1 did not cultivate, further than to 
scrape away the weeds and grass. None of the 
others produced as well, which I supposed might 
be accidental. I hilled up the trench so as to 
make it about two feet from the bottom. The 
next spring | dug my potatoes and found a very 
poor yield, though | found potatoes ai all depths. 
I have since tried the same experiment in potatoes 
ina good season, and with nearly the same suc- 
cess. IL’ was induced to try the experiment from 
one I had tried before. 1 took sprouts from pota- 
toes and planted them in hills in my garden, and 
cultivated them as usual. In the fall | dug them, 
and their yield was moderate. ! overlooked one 
hill which came up the next spring, and as they 
were of the late kind, I knew they would produce 
but little under the common mode of cultivation, 
and continued to hill them up to within about six 
inches of their top until fall. When I dug them 
up I found about a dozen very large good pota- 
toes, and but one too small for cooking. | suppose 
it is known that the late kind of Irish potatoes, if 
planted early in this climate, hardly yield the 
amount planted. The best time to plant is from 
25th of June to Ist August. [ suppose it is like- 
wise known that the growth of potatoes can be 
protracted by hilling them up. Hill up potatoes 
that are in blossom, and the blossoms will fall off. 
A new growth commences, and in time they will 
blossom anew. In this way one can put off the 
ripening of early planted potatoes till fall. 

There is in this climate a difficulty in keeping 
potatoes from deteriorating in quality. They will 
‘keep in some parts of France by burying them 
| 34 feet beneath the surlace. I have tried them 
| here 5 feet, and still they were within atmospheric 

influence. I once found a small piece of sweet 
potato, perfectly sound, four feet beneath the sur- 
face, in what had been a potato cellar beneath my 
kitchen, which to my certain knowledge must 
have been there ten years, and I believe twenty. 
from thirty years’ experience in this county I am 
convinced that the surest way to raise the largeat 
and best Irish potatoes with the least trouble is to 
| have them so near the surface that the ground will 
‘crack as they expand. [am not certain but the 
* = 
| have seen in the Farmers’ Register, as taken 
from the Cultivator, two communications opon 
gapes in chickens. ‘Their authors appear not to 
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understand the cause or best mode of cure, both 
of which are very simple. One recommends as 
a preventive, the taking of the chickens early from 
the hens and ‘“scanting*them in their food.” A 
fine way, indeed, for having fat chickens for the 
table! The French mode of starvation for the 
cure of disease is founded in philosophy, but a 
deeper philosophy rejects it altogether. 

it has been a long time observed that when a 
person settles a new place, it will be a year or two 
alter he gets a hen-house before there will be 
gapes among his chickens. I believe those who 
have no hen-house or covered place for hens to 
roost or set in, are never troubled by the gapes. 
Some have two hen houses, keeping one uncovered 
alternately through the year, and so avoid the 
gapes. If you will examine a hen coming off 
with chickens that will have the gapes, you will 
find her abounding in lice, which will be commu- 
nicated to her chickens. Should you take these 
chickens previously, and keep them from being 
lousy, they will not have the gapes, and there will 
be no necessity for ‘‘scanting their food.” It is 
possible that chickens already having the gapes 
may have life protracted and perhaps get well by 
“scanting their food,” on the principle practised 
with patients, whose vitality is nearly extinct. 
Lice are contmually sucking the blood of their 
victimes, I{ you will cut open and examine a 
chicken having the gapes, you will find one or 
more long worms in its windpipe, obstructing its 
breathing. These sometimes can be thrown out 
by taking the chicken with its head from you, 
raising it up at arms length, and bringing it down 
very quick. 

li you will examine the blood of a gaping 
chicken, you will find it pale and thin; a sure 
sign that it lacks iron. Under this belief more 
than twenty years ago, and alter having tried 
every known remedy to no purpose, I concluded 
totryiron. I[ take rusty nails, iron turnings or 
filings, put them into an unstopped bottle with good 
vinegar, and set it in the sun, often shaking it till 
it becomes black. I put a table-spoontul of this 
into the dough, which I feed, and with it cure or 
prevent the gapes. I once gave it to a sick hen, 
that was pale and so weak that she could neither 
walk nor stand without falling forward or back, and 
in a few days she wes well, and afterwards raised 
six or more broods of chickens. Was not this 
disorder the pip? 

I published the remedy eight or ten years ago, 
aid was informed that a certain gentleman, once 
somewhat noted as a lawyer, and since as a 
preacher, used it and said it killed every creature 
that ate it. He must have gotiron filings mixed 
with braee, which iscommon in most mechanics’ 
shops. I have constantly used it, when needful, 
and have never know any harm from it. I have 
a hen-house, but my hens rooston the trees near 
the house, and although [ have seldom Jess than 
thirty, and often more, and raise chickens, I have 
not had an instance of gapes for several years. A 
setting ben or other fow! is said to have fever, 
becauee their heat is greater than at any other 
time ; butit is notfever. tt lacks every charac- 
teristic of fever, but increased heat. > * 

Farmers and laboring men, as well as others, 
often suffer from tetter, a disorder, which is often 
attempted to be cured, and notalways with suc- 
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commonly with aquafortis, is said to be sometimes 
$10. Perhaps a dozen years ago, I ofien had an 
itching humor on the backs and sides of my 
fingers, which was quite troublesome. In two or « 
three weeks numerous small pimples would arise, 
containing a fluid, which 1 would let out with @ 
sharp pointed knife. Then they would heal and 
disappear for some weeks, when they would come 
on again in the same way. After two or three 
years the humor appeared to quit the fingers and 
come into the palms of my hands. They would 
at first itch, and then in places appear ae if scorch- 
ed, and then the skin would crack. I soon learn- 
ed it was tetter, for | had known nothing of the 
disorder. On inquiry | found it was seldom cured, . 
and having no ten dollars to give asa fee, I deter- 
mined to search fora remedy until I found one. I 
believed that vegetables contained an antidote 
for all disorders, and’ sought a remedy among 
them. Itried various things for three years or 
more before I found one. One day, walking in my 
garden and passing some rue, I recollected hav- 
ing heard that if a person handled rue, when 
the dew was on, it would blister. 1 took some 
leaves and rubbed them in my hand, and instantly 
the itching ceased. I pounded some and added 
water to it; and rubbed it. on my hands {requent- 
ly, and in about three weeke the tetter entirely 
disappeared. Butit shortly broke out again, and 
I cured it again. This convinced me it was a 
humor pervading the system. Altera while it 
appeared only in the spring and fall, and so conti- 
nued to do for two or three years, when it ceased 
altogether for several years, and I supposed I was 
free from it, until a few weeks ago, when it came 
on as bad as ever; but [soon cleared it out. You 
undoubtedly have heard that ‘“‘ rue and ram” was 
once a catholicon. Of course it can be used inter- 
nally with safety. Those who wish to expel the 
tetter virus totally from their systems, can drink 
rue bitters. Ihave had no opportunity of trying 
rue on tetters except on the hands, but suppose it 
will be equally efficacious, wherever the disorder 
may be. I have only to caution al! who -use it 
externally, not tosuffer the sun to shine long upon 
the parts wet with it, for several days; for sun- 
shine will. produce inflammation. 

As it sometimes happens that children lose their 
lives by eating Jimson (stramonium datura) and 
as I did not know that any specific had been 
discovered against it, 1a few years ago trieda 
sort of experiment with the view of finding one 
out. Passinga barrel, which had stood too or 
three days nearly full of rain water, I saw thou- 
sands of little wiggle-tailed animals. (A learned 
man would have called them embryon or chrysalis 
mosquitoes.) They darted to the bottom imme- 
diately ; but soon rose with their mouths. to the 
surface, to enjoy the warm sun and the-air. f 
watched them several days, wishing tosee them 
shuffle off their ‘ mortal coil” into quito- 
hood. A full grown one would rise with its back 
a little above the surface, and after a short timeits 
shell would open at the top and expand intoa 
complete boat. (Perhaps antiquarians trace keel 
boats to this’ origin.) Shortly a mosquito would 
raise itself'on ite tiny legs, and stand erect. After 
a little itexpanded and dried ite wings,and then 
flew and perched on the side of the barrel. Hav- 


ing sufficiently satisfied my curiosity with’ Mos- 





cess. The fee for trying to cure, and 1 suppose 
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and cutting it up fine spread it thickly on the 
surface of the water. ‘There were many interstices 
between the pieces, where shoals of the litiie 
merry fellows could enjoy their pleasant sunshine, 
in two or three days | tound none near the surlace. 
They kept at the bottom, where they could not 
come to maturity. [ noticed this until | was 
salisfied that the poison at the surlace prevented 
their rising. 1 then sprinkled a pound or more of 
slacked lime ypon the top. A part fell to the 
bottom, and a part remained at the surlace, 
Shortly my little pets rose to the top “‘ as merry as 
crickets.” ‘A mosquito can hatch out only at the 
top; for they drown as easily as a fly. 

Should any one about me become poisoned 
with Jamestown weed, [ should give lime water 
as a specific. Wiiii1amM CHANDLER. 

Mill Creek, near Nashville, Dec. 1841. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


’ 
Constitution of the Society 


The style of this society shall be, “* Zhe dgri- 
cultural Society of the United States.” Its objects 
shall be to improve the condition of American 
husbandry, and, from its central position to 
serve as a medium of communication and of ac- 
tion with other agricultural societies throughout 
the union. 

Article 1. Thia society shall consist of such 
members as shall, at the formation of the same, 
sign the constitution, and pay to the treasurer 
two dollars, and one dollar annually thereafter 
as long as they shall continue members. 

Art. 2; Any citizen of the United States 
may become a member of this society by pay- 
ing the fees required for membership. 

Art. 3. Any agricultural society in the Uni- 
ted States shall become an auxiliary socigty, upon 
paying tothe treasurer the sum of ten dollars, 
upoo application, and five dollars annually there- 
afier;' and each auxiliary society shall receive 
no less than five printed copies, of the annual pro- 
ceedings of this society, and shall also be represent- 
ed by such delegate or delegates as it may ap- 
pointto the annual meeting of this society, and 
on all questions to be decided by the society 
such delegation shall be entitled to ten votes, 

Art. 4. Any person paying to the treasurer 
ten dollars shall receive a diploma of member- 
ship for life. 

Art. 5. The officers of this society shall 
consist of one president, oue vice president from 
each state and territory, and one from the dis- 
trict of Columbia, a recording secretary, a corre- 
sponding secretary, and treasurer, and a board of 
control, consisting of five members, three of whom 
shall constitute a quorum. ; 

Art. 6. The president, and in his absence 
one of the vice presidents, shall preside at all 
méetings of the society. By the concurrence of 
the board of control he may call special meetings 
of the society, giving public notice thereof, by 
advertisement, atleast three weeks before said 
meeting. He shall draw all drafts on the trea- 
surer for moneys paid out, which drafts shall be 


countersighned by the recording secretary ; and 


ditures, setting forth as well the items as the 
amount thereof. 

Art. 7. The vice presidents of the states of 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, 
and of the district of Columbia, shall be ex offi- 
vio members of the board of control, provided 
no act shall be done by said board without the 
presence of a quorum of the original board. 

Art. 8. The recording secretary shall keep 
a lull record of ail the proceedings of the society, 
and supervise the publication of them ashe may 
be directed. 

Art. 9. The corresponding secretary may 
be one of the five members constituting the board 
of control, and in addition to conducting all the cor- 
respondence of the society, shall keep a record of 
all expenditures ordered by -said board, and, in 
sort, perform for said board all the purposes of 
a secretary, and shall receive such compensation 
therefor, as said board, with the consent of the 
president, may allow. 

Art. 10. The board of control shall consist of 
five members, living in, or at a@ convenient dis- 
vance from thie city, who shall perform all the ex- 
ecutive duties necessary to the purposes of the 
society not especially assigned to other officers. 
They shall avail themselves of all the means in 
their power to become acquainted with the agri- 
culture of foreign countries, and through such 
aid as they may be able toreceive from our dip- 
lomatic agent abroad, as well as our consuls, shail, 
if consistent with the pecuniary means of the.so- 
ciety, introduce from abroad whatever they ma 
think materially calculated to. improve’ the agri- 
culture of this country, whether it consists of in-- 


formation as to néw and improved modes of cul- 


ture, seeds, plants, additional articles of cultiva- 
tion, agricultural implements, or domestic animals ; 


| the disposition of which shall be made at the first 


annual meeting of the society. 

Art. 11. The board of control shall also use 
the necessary means of having a large exhibi- 
tion, at each annual meeting, of improved agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, with full and 
public trials of the same; of improved stocks of 
all kinds, and particularly of inviting the exhibi- 
tion of such animals as have taken premiums at 
other agrieultural shows, with a view of testing 
the superiority of prize animals themselves ; also 
of the different breeds of animals, for the purpose 
of comparing the advantages of each. They 
shall affix to such exhibitions such premiums as 
they shalladjudge suitable, appointing such judges 
as they may select to award the same, which 


judges shall not only assign their preferences, 


butshall draw up a detailed report of their several 
examinations ; setting forth fully a description of 
the articles or animals adjudged, and the grounds 
upon which their preferences are awarded. 

Art. 12. It shall further be the duty of the 
board of control, when they think it expedient, to 
procure a model of such implement and machine- 
ry as may have received a premium, to be kept 
in some suitable and convenient place, selected 
as an agricultural repertory, for the inspection of 
the public, and particularly of members of the 
society. 

Art. 18. The said board may also award pre- 
miums for prize essays, to be read before the so- 





the treasurer shall, at the next annual meeting, 
make a fullstatement of all receipts and expen- 


ciety, for well conducted and weil reported experi- 
ments in agriculiure, having relerence in the 
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same to the pervailing agricultural productions of 


the different societies of the union. 
Art. 14, The said board shall give duc no- 


lice, by advertisement, of the time and place of 


such exhibition, the premiums to be awarded, and 
the committee by whom they are to be awarded ; 
and for the expense attending the discharge of the 
duties herein imposed, they shail draw requisitions 
on the president, setting forth, severally, the items 
of expense, which requisitions shall be recorded 


by the recording secretary, and the president, if 


he approves the same, shall thereupon iesue his 
dra(t on the treasurer for the amount. 

Art. 15. The said board shall also be in- 
structed to make efforis to obtain funds for the 
establishment of an agricultural school in the 
disirict of Columbia, and, appurtenant thereto; a 
course of public lectures on agriculture, che- 
misiry, botany, mineralogy, geology, and ento- 
mology, as appropriate sciences to the great busi- 
ness of agriculture, and an experimental farm, 
which, with the buildings and improvements there- 
on, shall be set apart for ever. ‘*as an establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

Art. 16, The board of control shall procure an 
appropriate seal for the society, to be attached 
to diplomas or other documents or instruments 
which may be issued to honorary members or 
other. persons, under the direction of the society. 
They shall fill all vacancies that may occur by 
death, resignation or otherwise, either in their 
own body, or the list of the officers, to continue 
until the next general meeting. 

Art. 17. In further aid of the purpose of this 
society, the said board shall invite some suitable 
person to estabtish an agricultural publication in 
this city, and shall also petition congress for the 
incorporation of this society. 

Art. 18. The first general meeting of this 
society shall be in the city of Washington, on 
the first Wednesday in May next, and thereafie? 
at such times as the society may direct. 

Art. 19. All moneys paid to the treasurer, 
either forsubscriptions or as donations to the so- 
ciety, shall be deposited to the society’s credit in 
such bank or institutions as the board of control 
may direct, and can only be withdrawn upon the 
requisition of the president or acting president, 
countersigned by the secretary and treasurer. 

Art. 20. This constitution shall be amended 
only by a vote of two thirds of all the members 
present at an annual meeting of the society ; but 
the board of control may, by the aid of the pre- 
sident, establish any neediul by-laws for the bet- 
ter order of the society not incompatible with this 
constitution—which by-laws may at any time 
be amended by a majority of the society present. 

Art. 21. Elections for all officers of the socie- 
ty shall be held by ballot at every general meet- 
ing thereof; but, until an election at the general 
meeting in May next, the following persons shall 
be a committee to appoint the officers hereinbefore 
mentioned, and to make publication of the same, 
in ten days from this time : | 

The Hon. Levi Woodbury, of New Hamp- 
shire; Hon. Lewis F. Linn, of Missouri ; Hon. 
Wom. .C. Rives, of Virginia; Hon. Wm. Cost 
Johnson, of Maryland; Hon. Dixon’ H. Lewis, 
of Alabama; Hon. John Hastings, of Ohio; 
Hon. H. L. Ellsworth of the District of Colum: 
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bia; Hon, John 8. Skinner, of the District of 
Columbia; and John F. Callan, Esq. of the 
District of Columbia, were then appointed a 
committee to select the officers of the society pro- 
vided for in the constitution, to serve until the re- 
gular election in May next. 

The committee, appointed by the Agricultural 
Society of the United States to select the officers 
of the society to serve until the first general meet- 
ing and exhibition on the 4th day of May next, 
have me!, and do hereby recommemd and report 
the following gentlemen to fill the offices annexed 
to their respective names. The recording secre- 
tary is requested to publish the names, and give 
special information to each individual of his se- 
lection. Levi Woopsury. 

_ Chairman for the Committee. 

President, James M. Garnett ; Corr ing 
Secretary, John S. Skinner; Recording Secretary, 
John F.-Callan; Z'reasurer, Edward Dyer. 

Board of Control—Levi Woodbury, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Alexander Hunter, John A. Smith, 
W. J. Stone. 

Vice Presidenis— Maine, George Evans; New 
Hampshire, Isaac Hill; Massachusetts, B. F. 
French ; Connecticut, Eli Ives; Rhode Island, 
Gov. Fenner; Vermont, Wm. Jarvis; New York, 
C. H. Bement, New Jersey, C.S. Green ; Penn- 
sylvania, George M. Keim; Delaware, J. W. 

hompson; Maryland, Thomas Emory; Vir- — 
ginia, Edmund Ruffin; North Carolina, Edmund 
Deberry ; South Carolina, Wade Hampton ; 
Georgia, W. Lumpkin; Alabama, Dixon H. 
Lewis ; Louisiana, Alexander Mouton; Arkan- 
sas, Archibald Yell; Tennessee, F. H. Gordon; 
Mississippi, M. W. Phillips; Kentucky, Chilton 
Ajlan; Missouri, Lewis F. Linn; Illinois, A. W. 
Snyder; Indiana, Solon Robinson; Michigan, 
Isaac E. Crary ; Ohio, John Hastings; District 
of Columbia, H. L. Ellsworth ; Florida, R. W. 
Williams ; lowa, Timothy Davis; Wisconsin, 
Henry Dodge. 

The vice presidents of Virginia, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware are ex-officio members of the board of 
control. J. F. Catan, Rec. Sec. 


- [Though it is contrary to our usage to publish 
the constitutions and preparatory proceedings (of 
merely intended operations) of new agricultural 
societies, we have made an exception to that usage 
in favor of the * United States Agricultural Socie- 
ty,”’ recently instituted at Washington—an excep- 
tion due to the magnitude of the plan and object, 
and also to the public spirit and patriotic views of 
the individuals who have founded the society. But 
neither our high respect for the founders, (the prin- 
cipal of whom are also our valued friends, ) nor the 
uuexpected and unsought honor which the society 
awarded to us among their appointments to office, 
will prevent our again expressing the opinion and 
the fear that asociety so constituted, aud so located, 
cannot possibly work right, nor do much good in 
promoting agricultural improvement, cOthpared to 
the results that might be produced from the opera- 
tion of as much talent, zeal, labor and money, di- 
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rected differently. It cannot be expected that any 
considerable number of individuals, or enough to 
maintain the semblance of a ‘ United States 
Agricultural Society,” can be induced to travel to 
Washington, from all the states of the union. 
And even if such incredible sacrifices were made, 
and some members were to attend from Maine, 
lowa, Missouri, Louisiana aud Florida, as well as 
from the near neighborhood of Washington, what 
could be expected from their meeting, more than 


the usual and almost useless procedure of agri- |. 


cultural societies in general? And if no more 
should be done, no member would again travel 
1000 miles—unless he had other work to do, and 
private interests to attend to at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

It is not that there are not excellent and abun- 
dant materials and means at Washington for an 
agricultural society of more humble pretensions, 
and yet of far greater utility than this. There are 
some resident individuals there, whose names ap- 
pear in the foregoing proceedings, whose general 
intelligence, zeal fur and knowledge of agriculture, 
would dignify and utilize any properly constituted 
district society; and such a society would be great- 
ly aided by facilities peculiar to that locality. 
But these individnals and these means will re- 
teive no additional aid by belonging to an orga- 
nization and plan so ambitious as to be made co- 
extensive with the whole space of our enormous 
territory. : ~ ? 

But whatever may be our anticipations and 
fears, we shall most heartily rejoice if they shall 
prove to be unfounded, and the vaiue and results 
of the * United States Agricultural Society” shall 
be shown to be equal to the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its founders. 





VIRGINIA SALT MINE. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


I received last week, from my correspondent, 
Alexander Findley, Esq. of Saltville, Washing- 
ton county, Virginia, a package containing, among 
other geological specimens, several pieces o! rock 
salt, or sal gem, which is of a very superior quali- 
ty. I have left a sample of it at the office of the 

ournal of Commerce, for the inspection of an 
person who may wish to examine it. The roc 
salt is slightly tinged with a reddish color. This 
is the first salt mine found in the United States 
east of the Mississippi river and the great lakes, 
and may well be reckoned a great treasure. ‘The 
stratum is about one hundred and fifty feet thick 
and reposes on a bed of plaster rock, and is a little 
more than two hundred feet below the surface. 

The section of Virginia where this salt mine is 
located lies between the Clinch mountain and the 
Blue Ridge, and is near the line of East Tenne- 
see, about equal cistance from Nashville in Ten- 
nessee and Richmond, Virginia. 1 have also re- 
ceived agample of most beautiful table salt, manu- 





| as being decidedly the finest and best. 
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factured atthe salt worke at Saltville by evaporation. 
I have put up specimens of the rock salt to for- 
ward to the state geological cabinet at Albany. 
This salt mine was discovered in boring for salt 
water—and although it is so near the guriace, the 
proprietors find it more profitable to evaporate the 
brine which yields about two pounds of pure salt 
to the gallon, in preference to excavating the sal 
m. The state of Virginia is rich ip her mineral 
_ aon eae iron, coal, salt, plaster and gold— 
iron, coal, salt and plaster are generally found 
near together. EK. MeriamM. 





From the Kentucky Farmer, 


RELATIVE WEIGHT OF GRAIN AND COB OF 
INDIAN CORN. 


Bourbon county, Dec, 13, 1841. 

To the Editor of the Kentucky Farmer—ln look- 
ing over your interesting periodical, | sometimes 
meet with notices of fine ears of corn produced_ 
in our country. Now in order to enable your 
readers to understand precisely how good they 
were, it seems to me that your correspondents 
should, in describing them, give us the exact 
weight of the corn both on the cob and when 
shelled, as this would afford a very certain stand- 
ard. ‘Thelength or girth of the ear, the number 
of rows Or grains, are (oO uLcertain measures by 
which to determine thé excellence of anear of 

Indian corn. A reflection of this kind led. me 
while gathering my corn to make the following 
experiment: 

_On the 17th November last, without any very 
great care, | selected twelve of the most remark- 
able ears that were convenient tohand. The 
whole, being quite dry, weighed thirteen pounds 
good weight on the cob. ‘The longest ear mea- 
suring thirteen inches in length, butonly 53 inches 
in circumlerence was the lightest of the twelve, 
and contained 742 grains. The shortest ear 
ineasuring 84 inches and 8} inches ia girth, had 
22 rows and about 1100 graine—the greatest 
number of grains on any of the twelve—but the 
ear was much lighter than many others of the 
dozen. The heaviest and best ear of all mea- 


_|sured only nine inches in length and 84 inches in 


girth, containing 18 rows and about 846 grains, 
it weighed 1 Ib. 34 oz. unshelled ; the corn when 
shelled weighed 154 0z. I did not consider this 
a very remarkable ear for size; but the experi- 
ment shows how much the eye may deceive us 
as to the relative value of an ear of corn. Amon 

the dozen there was one ear, selected by several! 
And cer- 
tainly ite appearance was prepossessing, being 12 
inches long and 7} inches in circumference, con- 
\aining only 14 rows and about 700 grains, which, 
however, were very large, wide and full. This 
ear was the second in weight, mark that, weigh- 
ing 1 lb. 3 oz.; the corn it shelled weighed 14} 
oz. having a much heavier cob than its success- 
ful competitor. The description of corn is the 
white flint; and considering that the past season 
was not the best for corn, I think mine tolerably 
good. The above experiment has suggested to 
my mind an important improvement that I think 
may be made incorn. I intend to try it, and if 


campocend will in due time inform you as to the 
result. 


l am, respectiully, yours, 
Jno. ALLEN Gane. 
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BROOM CORN. 


From the Fourth Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts, 


Broom corn (Sorghum saccharatum,) is the 
next most important crop grown in the county of 
Franklin. ts cultivation is chiefly confined to 
ihe meadows on the Deerfield and Connecticut 
rivers, though there have been instances of large 
crops in thé interior. Deerfield, Whately and 
Sunderland in particular grow large amounts of, 
it; and itis said that the proeperity of the last- 
named town is mainly attributable to this product. 

The average yield under good cultivation is 
from six hundred to eight hundred pounds: of 
brush or broom. One thousand pounds are not 
unfrequently reached. Six to eight hundred pounds 
are reported as the average yield in Sunderland 
and Whately. A crop of seed is obtained about 
once in four years, and forty bushels of ceed are 
considered a good yield. A respectable farmer 
in the county informs me that in one instance, he 
obtained one hundred and fifty bushels of seed to 
the acre. It is planted in hills at a distance of 
eighteen inches between the hills lengthwise ; 
and in rows about two and a half feet apart, or 
at a distance wide enough to pass the plough or 
the cultivator. By some farmers, broom corn is 
planted in hills two and a half feet distant each 
way, and fifteen etalks are leftin a hill. It re- 
quires good manuring ; and is sometimes manur- 
ed as indian corn in the hill, or the manure is 
spread. The cultivation is more expensive than 
that of Indian corn. No cropis more beautiful 
than the standing corn, when in perfection ; and 
serene reaches a height of twelve to fifteen 
eet. 

The stalks of the plant are long and hard, and 
therefore difficult to load on acart. ‘Mhey are 
generally considered as of no value excepting for 
manure. This, however, isan error. The Shakers 
at Canterbury, N. H., among the very best farm- 
ers in the country, are as careful to save their 
broom corn stalks, ae their Indian corn stalks for 
fodder; and, for the feeding of their young stock, 
deem them equally valuable. 

The usual mode of gathering is to table the 
corn, that is, to cut off the top, or tassel the broom 
as it is called, about two or three feet from the top, 
and bending the stalks of two rows together, lay 
it down and leave it until it is seasoned and fit to 
be gathered. ‘The brush is then cut, tied in small 
bundles and carried in. The remainder of the 
stalks are burnt in the field the ensuing spring, 
and some little advantage is supposed to be de- 
rived from the ashes. Some farmers prefer, after 
gathering the brush, to cut the stalks and lay them 
lengthwise in the rows, and plough them imme- 
diately under. They wil! be entirely decomposed 
by the ensuing spring. A still better mode is to 
carry them into the cattle and sheep-yards, where 
they become incorporated with the manure and 
make a valuable addition to the compost heap. 
I am satisfied from the experiment of the Shakers, 
that if properly cured, they might be well applied 
to the feeding of young stock. [tis deemed ne- 
cessary by the raisers of broom corn to connect 
with it the feeding and fattening of cattle, that 
the necessary manure may be procured for the 
cultivation of this crop. 

It is considered a profitable crop when the brush 
will command five cents per pound. The price 





hasbeen subject to great fluctuations. Formerly, 
it was common for each farmer to make his brush 
into brooms, and sell them when and where he 
could. This was bad for all parties. It brought 
too many competitors into the market, and often 
unduly depressed the price. ‘The buyers likewise 
were often obliged to put up with an inferior arti- 
cle. The growing of the brush and the manv- 
laciure o! the brooms are now in different hands. 
The farmer, as soon as his broom is ready for the 
market, finds in the manufacturer a purchaser at 
a steady-price ; and the manufacturer knows that 
iis reputation, and consequently his success like- 
wise, is concerned in the quality of the article, 
which he turnishes. 

The Shakers for a long time almost monopo- 
lized the raising of the corn and the manufacture 
of brooms, which, like other manufactures of this 
industrious community, were always of a superior 
quality and generally commanded a high price, 
usually 374 cents a-piece or more. Now, corn 
brooms are frequently sold from 8 to 25 cents ; but 
many of them are, like Pindar’s razors, “‘ made 
to sell.” The handles in an unfinished state, 
made either of maple or ash, are furnished for a 
cent a-piece. The wiring and tying on are usually 
done by the hundred. The scraping the seed 
from the brush is an unpleasant business, and the 
dust is prejudicial to the eyes. A common flax 
comb is generally employed; but an improved 
machine, moved by horse power is coming into 
use, performs the work quickly, and greatly lessens 
the labor. The manufacture, When carried on 
extensively and with ample capital, has yielded 
encouraging profits. 

The seed is sold at two-thirds the price of oats, 
and is ordinarily of the same weight. It some- 
times weighs more than oats, and by some per- 
sons is more highly valued. It is by many esteem- 
ed good food for the fattening of swine, when 
mixed with other grain. Some have ueed it for 
fattening cattle.and horses, but it is not approved. 
The saving of the seed of broom corn is, by the 
best farmers, deemed a matter of much import- 
ance. It must be taken from that which produces 
a full and square head ; and not from that which 
runs up in a spindling form, and * branches like a 
pine-tree.” The difference in the seed is deemed 
of so much consequence, that while ordinary seed 
for planting can be obtained at one dollar and fifiy 
cents per bushel, the best always commands four 
dollars. Inno single thing do farmers commit a 
greater error than in respect toseed. Inferior seed 
of any kind of plant should never he used ; and 
the difference in the expense between good and 
poor seed is nothing compared with the increased 
value of the crop from good seed. 

It is a fact, which certainly deserves mention, 
that broom corn is taken three, four, and some- 
times ten years in succession from the same field 
without diminution of the crop. I have the testi- 


‘mony of three respectable farmers to this point. 


Yet this can only be done by high manuring. By 
many farmers it is deemed an exhausting crop. 
The brooms made from the brush, cut and dried 
while green, are tougher and much more durable 
than those made from the brush, when suffered to 
become quite dry and yellow. The returns of a 
crop of broom corn in Gill are as follows: the land 
cultivated was one acre seven rods. The crop of 
brush was nine hundred and thirteen pounds. Of 
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seed, there were one hundred and thirteen bushels; | MANURES. STABLE, COW AND HOG YARDS. 


eighty bushels of which, sold for twenty-five cen!s 
per bushel. This was at the rate of eight hun- 


HUMAN EXCREMENT. 


dred and seventy-five pounds of brush to the acre.| . Fey ; _ From the same. 
I subjoin, also, the exact account of'a crop culti-| ‘The price of manures in this county is very 
vated by Alvah Hawkes, in Deerfield meadows, | high. ‘The farmers in the vicinity of Boston de- 


with which he was kind enough to favor me. 
Expense of cultivating one acre of broom corn. 


pend upon the city stables. for a large portion of 
what they use. ‘The price in Bosiou varies from 
three to four dollars a cord. I have known a 


One ploughing the 12th of May, - - $1 25) market farmer to purchase one thousand dollars’ 


Holeing out, one third of a day’s work, - 34| worthia a year. Since the value of liquid ma- 
Ten loads of manure at 75 cents per load, 7 50) uure is establi hed, and its intrinsic efficacy is so 
Putting manure in the hills, - - - 2 00! much superior to the solid parts of manure, it is 


Planting, one day’s work, $1; seed, 4 


strange that no provision is made by the farmers 


quarts at 75 cents per bushel, - 1 10} jor saving the vast quantities that are now lost 


Hoeing first time, 3} days, $3 50 ; hoeing, 
second time, 3 days, $3, - - - 
Hoeing, third time, $2 50; horse and boy 
to plough for the season, $1 - . X 


in the city. Hardly an instance can be found, 


50| there is not’ one within my knowledge, of any 


provision for saving it at their own barns. This 
is an improvement yet to be effected. 1 have 


3 50 
Tabling and cutiing, 4days, - - - 4 00\ urged this matter so strofgly, though not beyond 
2 50 


Gathering, carting, and packing away, - 





its importance, in my former reports, that I shall 
add little more. } 


$28 69; Ihave known $6 50 paid per cord for stable 
The expense of cultivating one acre is as above | manure taken at the stable; and a farmer, whose 


$28,69, the labor being rated at @1 00 per day, | soundness of judgment in other mattera I have 
which is more than the actual cost. The yield | always respected, expressed his willingness to 
was at the rate of 991 ibs. to the acre. I! the | purchase all the manure from the cow-stable in 
ground had been fully stocked, the crop wou'd | Lowell at five dollars per cord, though he. must 


have been more than 1000 lbs per acre. The 


then cart it four or five miles in order to reach his 


brush was sold at 8} cents perlb. ‘The crop of|farm. These prices are enormous, and the more 
seed was light and poor; at the rate of 50 bushels | surprising, since almost every farmer in Middle- 
to 3 acres ; and was sold at 16% cents per bushel |sex has at hand the means of preparing a com- 


or $2 77 per acre. 


post-dressing for his land of equal value, at not 


To the above expenses of $28 69 are to be| half the cost. 


added as follows: 
Scraping 1000 Ibs. $3 30; board of man 5 


Upon the farms in the vicinity very great quan- 
tities are carried from the livery-stables in the 


days $107, - - -. + $4 87\city. The hog establishment at West Cambridge 
Rent of land, 1 acre, - - = = 16 00|supplies a large amount of manure to the farmers 
-———— |in its neighborhood. I do notrefer in this case 
$49 06 | exclusively to the excrementitious matter of.she 
The sales of the above brush 1000 Ibs. at sWine, but alsoto the reluse garbage from the 
cts. pr. lb. - - = = + 85 00) stables, of which [ have spoken. This is spread 

Seed upon above acre, - : . oe ee 


upon their grass lands, or ploughed in on their 


——— | cultivated grounds, or spread round their apple 
$87 77 | trees; and in every case with great advantage. 





Net profit per acre, - - - - $38 71) heap, and covered wit 

This product may be deemed unusual; but 
there is no difficulty under suitable cultivation in| when applied .o fruit-trees at the roots. 
obtaining it. The price is not extraordinary ; 
and had the brush in this case been kept until 
the spring, it would have brought 123 cents per Ib. | intelligent farmer who 

Another estimate by a good farmer, is as fol- 


lows : 
Ploughing, $400; dragging, $1 00; ma- 


nure, $12 00; seed, 25 cents, - - 17 2 
Planting 2 feet by 3} feet apart, 75, = - 75 


First hoeing, $4 68 ; 2d hoeing, $2 34 ; 3d 


hoeing, $1 17, (iw ae: ta 
Gathering brush and scraping seed off; 12 00 


If not used ote car it is placed in a compost 

mould, to be used when 
needed. It has been found particularly useful 
It is.of 
course full of animal matter, and must furnish in 
abundance the principles of vegetable lile. The 
ives me this account 
speaks of the effects of this manure as immediate 
and powerful. To night-soil he objects that its 
influence is transient. He gives the preference 
over all others to stable and horse manure, He 
raises largely of early vegetables and small fruite 
for the market. The stable manure is more con- 
venient for his forcing beds in the spring, and, af- 


ter it has performed its part there, is easily ap- 
plied to other crops, 


$38 00; Large amounts of night-soil are obtained in 


Returns. Boston and Charlestown, and applied by the 

700 Ibs. of brush at 8-cents, - - 66 00|market-gardeners. It is brought out in a crude 
40 bushels seed at 25 cents, - = 10 00) cetate in covered and tight wagons, and too often, 
——— | without regard either to decency or comfort, ie 

$66 00|carelessly deposited by the road-side near the 

Net profit per acre, $27 81 | dwelling-house in a kind of basin, where a quan- 








tity of mould is at hand to mix with it, to absorb 


ear charge is here made for the rent of the | the liquid parts, and to put the whole into a con- 








dition to apply to the soil. The slovenliness with 
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which these matiers are sometimes munaged 
deserves no light censure. I knew. a case in 
which, in the opinion of his physicians, the life of 


a respectable individual was a sacrifice to one of 


these negligently managed deposites made by a 
neighbor in his immediate vicinity. 1 do nor 
know why, in a civilized community, the public 
have not an equal right to claim thatvhe air shall 
not be needlessly corrupted, any more than the 
wells in a neighborhood poisoned, whether it be 
by the effluvia of some odious m.nure-heap or 
the scarcely less disgusting odors of tobacco. 
‘These places of deposite, as matter of public de- 
cency, ought never, under any pretence, to be 
permitted by the highway. By careful manage- 
ment of them in some suitable place on the farm, 
remote from the road and the dwelling, this great 
nuisance might be abated. 

lam aware upon what a homely subject I have 
fallen; but I know how essentialiy it concerns 
the farmer’s interest and the public health. ** Evil 
be to him who evil thinks.” I would advise a 
fastidious reader 1o pass over this whole chapter, 
but that I Jear if I did, as it happens with forbid- 
den passages in the classics in college, he would 
think that he owed it to himself to determine on 
the propriety of such advice, by first reading 
with increased atiention what the chapter con- 
tained. 

Every advance in cleanliness is an advance in 
civilization, a contribution to health and an equal 
help to good morals.. The unfortunate beings 
who live in cities, are doomed to inhale and ex- 
hale the innumerable odors, which are there com- 
mingled from cellars occasionally filled with bilge- 
water, muddocks, which the receding tide has Tefi 
bare, common sewers, and broken gas-pipes. In 
the country there is no apology for allowing any 
thing offensive on the premises. ‘The farmers 
who obtain the night-soil from cities, would find 
an advantage in diggmga long and deep vault, 
at least four feet in depth, walled up: with stone 
and plastered and floored so as to be made 
thoroughly tight, and having a close and movea- 
ble covering. Into this the contents of the carts 
should be carefully turned, with such a constant 
supply of soil or muck or ashes or effete lime or 
gypsum as would completely absorb the liquid 
parts, and might be so intimately incorporated 
with the solid parts as to bring all into a feasible 
state of application to the land. This vault or 
stercorary should likewise serve as a place of de- 
posite forall dead animals in the place, and all other 
offensive matters, which might be converted into 
manure. The contents of the family vault, being 
freely mixed with mould or spent tan, shoul 
likewise be conveyed there at least once a week. 
This would be a great gain to comfort and health. 
I saw much an arraugement on one farm, and its 
advantages were most obvious. It formed an ex- 
cellent bank of general deposite, whose discounts in 
the spring were always most liberal and useful. 

The preparation of night-soil for easy use and 
transportation, has been the subject of various 
chemical experiments. ‘The prepared article goes 
under the name- of poudrette ; and though there 
have ‘been occasional disappointments, I have 
seen it used with great success. The admixture 
of effete orslacked lime with it has the same 
effect as any other absorbent ; but the application 
of quick lime, while it destroys its offensive odors, 





expels its ammonia and proportionately reduces its 
value. Liebig recommends its mixture with 
gypsum or chloride of calcium, or some mineral 
acid. I! have not known this tried. This would 
fix the’ ammonia and giveitout to the plants as 
the vita! process is prepared to take it up. The 
inode of preparing it in Paris, is by drying it in 
large vats in the sun until it can be reduced toa 
fine powder and loses all smell. Its best proporties 
are then gone. Fine peat, muck, fine mould, 
powdered charcoal, tanners’ bark burnt and char- 
red, are substances which may be mixed with it 
io great advantage. It is beyond all question one 
of the most powerful of manures, but can only be 
applied advantageously ina prepared state. An 
establishment lor this purpose is about being made 
in the county which may prove eminently 
beneficial.. . 

Bone manure has been tried to some extent ; in 
some cases within my knowledge, with great and 
decided success ; in othere, without perceptible 
benefit. These diverse results convince us of 
our ignorance, and show how much we have to 
hope from the investigations of chemistry and 
philosophical experiments in relation both to ma- 
nures and soils, and the hitherto scarcely approach- 
ed mysteries of vegetable life. Much of the bone 
manure which has. been used has been from bones 
which have passed first through the hande of the 
soap-boiler, and after all the gelatinous parts have 
been extracted. A considerable portion of their 
fertilizing properties has thus been taken away. 
The most success/ul application of bone manure 
which I have known was where they were mixed 
at the rate of about one part to eight with leached 
ashes or mould, and a fermentation brought on 
belore they were applied. They were then 
spread lightly in the furrow, where carrots were 
sown. .The effects were most favorable, and 
surpassed a free dressing of barn manure in the 
neighboring part of the field to the same kind of 
crop. I have known this manure applied likewise 
with great advantage to corn in the hill, a small 
amount in each hill without other manure, and to 
turnips in the drill. Peat mud is used with much 
success by many persons. Its applica when 
spread directly trom the bog upon the soil, has not 
been approved ; but when it has been thoroughly 
decomposed and reduced by a mixture with stable 
manure, with ashes, or with quick lime, it bas. 
furnished a valuable manure for spreading upon 
grass ground or putting in the hill with corn. - 

Various other manures have been used with 
great success. Ashes are every where commend- 
ed as excellent for corn and wheat, and likewise 
for grass. Ashes being the direct result of vege- 
table combustion, contain of course that which is 
essential to vegetable growth and life, and cea 
constantly carried from the earth by the remo 
of its vegetable products, must in some form be 
returned to jt. 

In some cases the waste from the cotton mills 
has been used with much advantage. This con- 
sists of that which is thrown out when the cotton 
passes through the picker, and is made up, not 
only of the wool itself but a considerable amount 
of the seeds, which are known to abound in oil, 
and at the south are much valued as a manure. 
This manure is sometimes spread thinly on grase 
land, and at other times put into the compost 
heap. It has been too little emplcyed for us to 
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determine the best mode of its application. The 
waste from the woollen miiis has likewise been 
used as a top-dressing lor grass both in ‘Tewks- 
bury in this county, and at Northampton in 
Hampshire. I have seen its effects in these 
places and in some other paris of the country. 
‘They have been most remarkable, and surpassed 
by no manure which I have ever seen applied. 
This reluse used formerly to be accumulated in 
the neighborliood of the woollen factories at Low- 
ell; and being-surcharged with oil used in cleans- 
ing it, there was great risk always of spontaneous 
combustion. When thrown into the river it was 
complained o/ as interlering with the shad fishery. 
The amount of wool used at the Middlesex mills 
in Loweil is more than 600,000 Ibs. per year. Be- 
ing fullof animal matter itis a most excellent 
manure. lis value has long been appreciated in 
England, but we seem to have come late to the 
knowledge of it. Ihave seen it spread directly 
upon grass land, both in mowing and pasture 
grounds, with surprising effect. It is much to 
be desired that the water in which their wools 
are washed, {ull as it is of animal oils aud alkalies, 
could likewise be saved and applied to the land. 
It would prove beyond doubt a most valuable ma- 
nure either applied on the grass lands or mixed 
in the cempost heap. In the etonomy of nature 


nothing is without its use; and the first duty of 


the farmer is to remember that nothing should 
be lost. 

A very exact and intelligent farmer in Groton 
made some comparative experiments with differ- 
ent manures on pieces of land contiguous to each 
other, of which he has favored me with an ac- 
count. The land to which these diflerent sub- 
stances were applied was what is -there termed 
reclaimed meadow, and rich in vegetable mould. 

One bushel of ashes applied to three square 
rods of land at the rate of 53 bushels per acre; 
this produced a heavy burthen of grass, and was 
Aree egg the best of the several manures ap- 
plied. 

Salt, applied at the rate of one peck to three 
rods, or fourteen bushels per acre, produced a fair 
crop, and was considered the next best to the 
ashes. 

Gypsum, sown at the rate of three bushels to 
the acre, manifestly much improved the crop, and 
was much the least expensive application. Lime 
was dry slacked and applied at the rate of one 
bushel to six rods, or 26 bushels per acre, without 
any perceivable effect. 

do not present these examples as furnishing 
any decisive results, but rather with the hope of 
inducing farmers to make and record exact expe- 
riments, though on a very limited scale, that by 
the accumulation of sueh facts we may arrive at 
something more definite. Little can be deduced 
from the above experiments, unless equal quan- 
tities of each kind of manure had been used ; and 
then we want likewise to understand the nature 
of the soil, as in respect to some soils it is obvious 


certain kinds of manure are much more suitable 
than others. 


_" 


COMPOST MANURE, PRINCIPALLY OF PEAT 
OR SWAMP MUD (OR MUCK.) 


From the same. 

D. S. Haggersion, the intelligent and experi- 
enced manager of J. P. Cushing’s garden and 
‘arm at Watertown, has been kind enough to favor 
me, at my request, with some practical observa- 
ious and experiments on the subject of manures, 
Which deserve attention, and are therefore 
subjoined. 

[send you an account of experiments made 
on thefarm of J. P. Cushing, Esq., of the difler- 
ent composts used as manures, and the apparent 
effecis'ol each. 

‘*Meadow muck or peat has been used in various 
ways, and found so very beneficial, that two thirds 
of the manure used on the farm is dug from the 
swamp. 

‘A compost for top-dressing mowing land is 
made from leached barilla ashes from the soap- 
boilers’, and meadow muck, in the following 
manner. ‘The muck is dug from the swamp, the 
last part of August, or early in September, and 
lies one year on the surface, afier it is thrown out 
of the pit. Itis then carted to a convenient place 
to make the compost heaps, which are formed 
by spreading a layer of muck ten feet wide, eight 
inches thick, and of any length desired ; on the 
muck four inches of ashes are spread, then ano- 
ther layer of muck, and so on for five layers of 
each, which makes a pile five feethigh, in the 
form ofa ridge. ‘This is to lie through the follow- 
ing winter. As soon as the frost is gone in the 
spring, the pile is turned over, well broken, and 
mixed together. Itthen hes till the October or 

ovember. following, when it is spread on the 
land at the rate of filieen cart-loads to the 
acre. 

‘* Two accurate trials of the above compost, in 
comparison with decomposed stable manure, 
resulted as follows ; 4 squares of equal size which 
are kept as lawns and mown seven or eight times 
in a season were mabured, two with the leached 
barilla and muck compost, and two with a com- 
post of well-rotted stable manure, It was spread 
at the rate of twenty cart-loads to the acre. ‘The 
grass on the different squares was much the same 
in quantity, but on the squares manured with the 
muck compost, it was decidedly of a darker and 
richer color, and the manure introduced a greater 
quantity of white Datch clover or honeysuckle. 
The second trial wae in a field mown for hay, 2} 
acres. The field was divided into two equal parts, 
as near alike as possible, one hall manured with 
muck compost, the other half with rotted manure, 
at the rate of filteen cart-loads to theacre. Hight 
tons and eighty Ibs. of hay were cut from the 
field. No difference could be discovered in the 
parts manured by the different composts. This 
proved that, for a top-dressing, the compost of 
leached barilla and muck is equal to stable ma- 
nure. After usingit toa large extent for several 
poet, I am still in favor of it as a top-dressing. 

he compost manure, which we use for ploughed 
land, is made up of two thitds muck, and one 
third manure. ‘The muck in all cases is mixed 
with the manure before it ferments, and care is 
taken not to put in so much: muck ae to prevent 
the compost’s heating. The fermentation @& the 
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convinced the greatest art in the use of muck, asa 
manure, is to have it in a proper state before it ts 
put upon the land. To dig it from the swamp 
and apply it before it undergoes a chemical change 
is hedeahedly injurious. This change is brought 
on rapidly by hot horse manure or unslacked 
lime, but with colder substances it requires longer. 
For mixing with cow manure, or putting in hog 
sties, it ought to be dug ‘rom the ewamp, at least 
six months, and it is better that it should be ex- 
posed to a winter’s frost, before itis used. ‘The 
air then, in some measure, eflects the change. 
The action of the manure soon decomposes the 
fibre in the muck. It falls to piéces like lime, and 
then has an earthy appearance. In this state, a 
mixture of one third manure and two thirds muck 
has neve: failed with me to produce better crops 
of all kinds of vegetables than clear manure. 
For the last five years we have thought it waste- 
ful to use manure without being mixed. Before 


coming to this strong conclusion of the benefit of 


muck, when used as a manure, many experiments 


were made, and universally resulted in favor of 
muck.” 


SALTPETRE AS MANURB,. 


From the same. 

Saltpetre has been used to some extent in Mid- 
diesex county. The use of this manure and the 
nitrate of soda, abroad, has, according to the re- 
porte which we have had, been productive o/ so 
much benefit, that every fact connected with their 
application here is important. [ shall subjoin 
some few of the results which have come within 
my knowledge. 

E. Phinney of Lexington thus writes to me: 

‘*‘ My experiments with saltpetre asa manure 
have satisfied me of the inexpediency of using it 
for that purpose. In the spring of 1839, 1 pur- 
chased 400 lbs., for which I paid $8 per cwt. I 
tried it upon wheat, rye, and grass. Filty pounds 
tothe acre on wheat and rye had no_ perceptible 
effect, and on grass but very little. One hundred 
pounds to the acre occasioned a very considerable 
increase of straw and grain, both in wheat and 
rye as well as grass. But had I bestowed an 
equal outlay in compost made from peat-mud and 
stable manure, or peat-mud and ashes, [ have no 
doubt the immediate crop would have been more 
benefited and the land have received more per- 
manent improvement. I have in one instance 


seen very striking effects produced by the use of 


saltpetre upon a light, sandy soil. But the quan 

tity used I could not learn, any further than that 
it was much greater than the quantity to the acre 
used by me. I believe a portion of saltpetre and 
common salt, say ten pounds of the former and 
twenty pounde of the latter to a cord of compost 
manure well mixed, would greatly improve it. 
The beneficial effects of saltpetre in the destruc- 
tion of insects that annoy our crops, cannot be 
doubted. I noticed on the farm of Mr. Whipple, 
of Lowell, two orchards separated only by a stone 
wall. The trees upon one side of the wall were 
badly eaten and almost destroyed by canker- 
worms, while those upon the other side were un- 
touched. On iaquiring the cause, I learned that 
saltpetre had been used upon the land of the lat- 
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ter orchard and none upon the former. The re- 
medy may be an expensive one; but were my 
trees attacked by this terrible scourge, | should 
immediately apply it. The saltpetre, instead of 
injuring the trees, as most applications do which 
are made for this object, would greatly promote 
their growth.” 

I think proper to subjoin here, though from an- 
other county, the experiment of John E. How- 
ard, of West Bridgewater, Plymouth county, an 
account of which he was kind enough at my re- 
quest to furnish me. Mr. Howard’s exactness 
and intelligence are well known. 

‘‘ You expressed a wish to hear further con- 
cerning the experiment which | made the past 
season, to test the efficacy of salipetre, when ap- 
plied as a top-dressing to grass land. 

‘‘ Of the patch selected the soil is a light sandy 
loam. On this, some time inthe latter part of 
May last, | sowed saltpetre at the rate of one 
pound to the square rod. The effects were soon 
visible; the grass exhibiting a deeper shade and 
amore luxuriant growth than in any other part 
of the lot. It continued to grow thbrifiily until the 
period of its maturity, when, on cutting it, the 
produce was judged to be double that grown on 
any equal number of feet in the same field. The 
beneficial. action of this substance, however, 
seems not to have extended beyond the first crop ; 
as, since that was removed, no appearance of 
superior fertility has marked the spot where it was 
spread.” 

O. M. Whipple, of Lowell, the proprietor of 
a large establishment for the manufaeture of gun- 
powder, in which much of this material is used, 
has favored me with successive communications 
on this subject, which I can do no better than 
present in his own language. 

‘Tt is now about sixteen years since I com- 
menced using saltpetre. The grounds upon 
which I have used it, have yielded large crops, 
and have held out much longer than grounds in 
general, of the same quality of soil, and of the 


same kind and quality of dressing commonly 
used. 


The kind of saltpetre which I have used has 
been that part extracted from the common salt- 
petre while undergoing the process of purification, 


and is not fit for gunpowder. I have, therefore, 
not been particular as to quantity, using what I 
have had to spare; but Iam satisfied that it re- 
quires but a very small quantity to produce favo- 
rable results; | have thought that one hundred 
and fifty pounds per acre would bea sufficient 
quantity to be used generaily. The best mode 
of using it is to mix it with barn manure, mea- 
dow mud or any kind of compost which may be 
at hand ; although I have used it in various other 
ways, as I shall now describe. 

I have one piece of ground of 23 acres. It 
had been used for along time as mowing ground, 
and had, as it is termed, run out, and grew but 
a very small crop of grase, say 1500 Ibs. to the 
acre, I ploughed it in the fall of 1830; in the 
epring of 1831, I covered it with barn manure, 
mixed with saltpetre, as described above, and 
harrowed it in, and planted corn without disturb- 
ing the furrowe. [hada very handsome crop of 
corn. In the spring of 1832 I again dressed it 
as before, that is, with barn manure and saltpetre, 
sowed oats and stocked itdown. The oats were 
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good. In 1833, I took from it a crop of grass, 
which was estimated to be six tons. It has 
grown grass every year since, and I believe not 
a less quantity than the estimate above has been 
taken irom it since the first crop. 1 should be 
sale in saying that theré were six tons grown up- 
on the jot the last year, and this year the crop is 
good. I have another lot, containing 19 acres, 
which like the oiher yielded little grass ; 20 cwt. 











being all the lot produced in 1522. In ihe spring | 


of 1824, I dressed it upon the surface with ma- 
nure, meadow mud, and salipetre mixed; and it 
yielded a moderate crop that year. Io the spring 
oi 1825, | sowed upon the surface, as you would 
sow rye, Aquanlily vo! salipetre. ‘Lhe result was, 
that i took irom the jot at least four tons of hay, 
as it was adjudged. ‘This too was in a lot con- 
taining appie-trees, and the grass much lodged 
allover the field. I continued sowing upon this 
lot a small quantity of salipetre once in two years, 
for five or six years, and at the same time raising 
a very large crop of grass yearly. Nothing has 
been done to this lot ior the last six years, and 


there is at this time upon it more than a middling 
crop of grasa. 


“[ haveanother lot of light-soiled ground, of 


about four acres; it had been used for growing 
rye. It occurred to me that I would try the ex- 
periment of saltpetre upon a small piece of this 


ground. ‘The result was so favorable, that the 


next year, in the spring, | covered the piece with 
meadow mud mixed with saltpetre. ‘he result 
was, that Lobtained from the ground as large a 
crop of grass as it was considered profitable to 
raise. last year, which was the filth, it yielded 
two tons per acre. There has been, however, 
a small quantity of saltpetre sowed upon the lot 
since. I could describe other lots upon which 
saltpetre has been used, but with the same results 
as those already mentioned. 


“| shall now designate the above lots and de- 
scribe the kind of soil. 


“The first is No. 1, of a middling quality, nei- 
ther very wet nor dry. 

“The second, No. 2, is an orchard adjoining 
Concord river, of a damp soil and of a very good 
quality, 

“The thirdis No. 3, a dry, sandy soil, consi- 
dered by me of no value, until I practised using 
saltpetre upon it as a dressing. ith regard to 
the mode or manner of using salipetre upon 
ground, i do not think it makes much difference, 
il it is but put upon the ground. {[ have practised 
sowing it upon the surface, and mixing and 
ploughing it in with, for aught I know, equal re- 
sulis ; ‘but | should be rather in favor of mixing 
and ploughing it in. In this case it would require 
a larger quantity, say 300 Ibs. per acre ; the effects 
would be more slow and lasting. Insowing upon 
the surface, it would require a less quantity, say 
150 Ibs. ; but it would be necessary to repeat the 
dressing yearly, until the crop should be satis{uc- 
torily large. fam more in favor of bringing up 
the ground gradually, by the yearly application 
of a small quantity of saltpetre, than | should 
be by a larger quantity, and getting a large crop 
the first year.” - 

Since the foregoing, the same farmer has fur- 
nished me with some additional information, 
which follows; and again, the present year, 
assures me of his continued success in this appli- 
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ication. I could have wished that the experiments 
| had been made with more exactness. 
* Since my communication to you in June last 
| respecting the use of saltpetre as a manure, i 
_have had a more particular practical demonstra- 
tion of its utility. 

* Having an island in Boston harbor, called 
| Spence island, and its distance from land ren- 
dering it very expensive to furnish manure /or it, 
in the spring of 1838 I concluded to try the ex- 
periment of using saltpetre.as a substitute, and in 
order to test its ability with some exactness, out 
of twoacres which had been cultivated the year 
before, half an acre was set apart for the purpose 
of receiving 150 Ibs, saltpetre, which were sowed 
on the surface and the whole two acres were then 
ploughed and planted with potatoes. At har- 
vesting, | found that there was an increased crop 
upon the ground where the saltpetre had been 
applied. 1 directed the man in charge to dry 5 
hills upon the ground where the saltpetre had 
been applied, and also 6 hills where there had 
been no saltpeire, and weigh each parcel. The 
potatoes on the ground .where the saltpetre was 
applied, weighed 9 Ibs., the other 4 lbs. This, it 
will be perceived, was the result of one year’s 
application only. [am inclined to think that its 
influence will be felt more or less the second, or 








even the third and fourth years. 

A field containing two acres from which grass 
had been taken for 8 years, I had ploughed in the 
spring of 1838, once only ; it was ploughed deep, 
and 90 rods were appropriated tothe growth of 
ruta-baga. The seed was sown upon the tops 
of the furrows, without any manure in the drill, 
and the result was, that I obtained 500 bushels 
o1 the article specified above; the remainder of 
the field was sown to oats, but the crop was most- 
ly destroyed by the unexampled growth of hog 
weed. ‘This field had been wholly sustained by 
the application of saltpetre upon its surface, pre- 
viously to its being ploughed, excepting at the 


time of ploughing, when there was turned in a 
small coat of manure.” . 





WHITE HOGS. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Mr. Editor—\t is really amusing to find 
that many of our friends are beginning already to 
turn up their noses at the black Albany Berkshires, 
and express a strong preference for Mr. A. B. 
Allen’s white Kenilworths, wondering if that gen- 
tleman will have a sufficient supply for all his cus- 
tomers the nextseason? And I have heard some 
apologizing for having gone into the black Albany 
breed, by declaring they never liked them, always 





having had a strong prejudice for a white hog— 
and so we goon. But [suspect the Kenilworth 





harvest will not be so profitable as has been the 
Berkshires, for nothing will be more easy than to 
compete with the Kenilworths by means of our 
own Chester and Delaware county white breede ; 
and I am sanguine in the beliefthat we shall be 
able to convince all disinterested persons, that so 
far as that distinct breed is concerned, our intelli- 
gent friend Allen might just ae well have remain- 
ed at home; and of this he might convince him- 





self, by taking @ journey to thease parts, at a com- 
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paratively trifling sacrifice of time and money. 


And f take the opportunity of introducing to the | 


notice of those who, having tried the Albany 
Berkshires, and found them wanting, a breed of 
hogs now in the hands of Mr. William Reybold, 
Delaware state, which, or [am much mistaken, 
will not be found at all inferior to the imported 
Kenilworths, if they be not much superior, as [ 
strongly suspect they will prove. They are per- 
fectly white, too, and solt-haired, with the deep 
side of the old tawny Berkshire, cutting up nearly 
as thick in the side and belly as on the back, 
which is, I guess, about as much of an antipode 


to the black Albany, as the- color of the breed. | 


Mr. W. Reybold is the son of Major Philip Rey- 


bold, the breeder and feeder of those superlative | 


Leicester sheep which were slaughtered at Balti- 
mere the last season, several. of which weighed 
over 40 Ibs. a quarter, dead weight, atthe age of 
two years ; and Mr. Allen would find that the 
major’s present stock of! fat wethers would vie 
with any of the thoroughbred varieties in Eng- 
land, of any name orcounty. AndI cannot but 
suspect, from the perusal of Mr. Allen’s letter, 
that the time has come when we may take our 
stand and breed {rom our own stock, without be- 
ing beholden for any more help from abroad ; for 
indeed it is curious to observe how very sma!l have 
been the importations by this first of breeders and 
judges of stock, which, as far as | can learn from 
his letter, amount to five pigs of the Kenilworth 
breed, ‘‘ three of them from a smaller and coarser 
boar, and from sows still less!’’ But what our 


friend means by stating that ‘“‘ he was informed 
this was always the case with this breed,” I am 
ata losstoconjecture. It mightdisclose my igno- 


rance, perhaps, were I to ask, if this admission be 
meant as a recommendation or otherwise, of this 
particular breed? ‘Tothese are to be added the 
number of Berkshires brought, which is not stated 
iv his letter ; the sheep for Mr. Rotch, Mr. Ste- 
venson, and Bishop Mead; one dog, of a sort 
which requires no instruction to break into the 
management and care of a flock—which no one 
will believe who knows any thing about the mat- 
ter—a few Dorking fowls, with extra toes to their 
heels, sometimes attaining to the great weight, 
when fatted, of 8 pounds—and a few pheasants ! 
Of short-horns he brought none, and eonfesses 
that it pains him ‘to see so many Durhams of 
ordinary quality imported ; and as for horses, 
«“ England ought to come to us!” What, for 
carriage horses, the present racing blood, and the 
high-bred hunters ? Try again, triend Allen. 

On the subject of the Dorking fowls, I would 
just say, if Mr. Allen had come on to Jersey state, 
he would have found that Mr. Wood, of Haddon- 
field house, could “ beat that hollow,” not some- 


times, but always, many o! his chickens weighing ; 


more by a couple of pounds than the great weight 
he mentions. He is in error in the statement that 
the game cock of England is ftom across with the 
pheasant ; if he had seen any of that_particu- 
lar cross, he would have known better. If I could 
say what [ wish on the subject of the travels of 
our eastern friends, without fear of offence, | 
would just hint the probability of their being more 
gratified, and of reaping more wisdom as well as 
profit, by going abroad in their own country, rather 
than by visiting foreign lands in the expectation of 
speculating in stock, a very precarious business at 


| fever. 


ihe 


‘best. Mr. Allen complains of the enormous 
expense of shipping animals from England. [ 
fear if his expenses of travel were to be spread 
over the few animals which he has brought over, 
the account would deter many from making the 
experiment in future. I wish that we could for 
once come down to the improvement of our breeds 
of cattle without the vile spirit of speculating for 
money ; but that has been our easily-besetting 
_sin, from the time of the Merino-mania to that of 
‘the multicaulis and the black Albany Berkshire 
| ‘* All wrong, depend upon it.” 

| [have heard that when John Lossing found 
that A. B. Allen had gone to England to import 
‘big Berkshires, he had the precaution to sell out 
his Albany Berkshires, making « profitable specu- 
lation of it. That was wise; for he may now ei- 
ther go back to the breed by which he has made 
thousands of dollars, or forward, into the Kenil- 
-worth; and ashe knows so well how to “ strike 
the iron while ’tis hot,” he may make capital 
stock by commencing with such hogs as those de- 
scribed by Homer Eachus, at p. 329 of the Cabi- 
‘net, vol. v., which might be denominated the 
| improved-improved Kenilworth white Berk- 
‘shires; he will not be at a loss for individual 
names, for there may as well be $300 white Maxi- 
mas, as black ones ; but he had best be quick 
about it, for in this part of the country, where 
that breed has long been known and properly 
appreciated, persons may be found who will * hit 
the right nail upon the head,” and go into the 
| business at once. G. H. D. 

Chester county. 











BUTTER. 


From the Halifax Colonial Farmer. 


The Low Dutch inhabitants of Long Island 
were accustomed to churn their milk instead of 
the cream, as habit had taught them to prefer 
butfermilk to sweet skimmed milk. They conse- 
quently churned every day ; the morning and 
evening’s milk was put into a very large and very 
clean churn which was placed near the fire, and 
securely covered, always putting to it a small 
quantity of coagulated milk. As soon as the 
milk was all coagulated, which it generally was 
by nine o’clock the next morning, it was carried 
to the milk-room and emptied into the churning 
churn, adding one third the quantity of warm wa- 
ter. The woman churned with her foot, as she 
was accustomed to turn her~ fax-wheel, the dash- 
er being lifted by a spring-pole, such as is affixed 
to the most simple kind of turning lathe. While 
churning, she was always knitting, fora Dutch 
woman will never lose any of her time. The 
churning was generally completed in hal{an hour, 
the buttermilk was then strained off, and the but- 
ter turned into a tray ; then taking a large wood- 
en ladle with a handle about half a yard long in 
each hand, she took up in the ladle in her right 
hand about a pound of butter, which she tossed up 
five orsix feet high, catching it with her ladle as 
it fell, two or three times ; and then with a smart 
stroke at arms’ length, struck it into the ladle in 
her left hand, when after changing hands, and 
tossing and catching it again, she deposited it in a 
tray previously rubbed with fine salt, and com- 
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menced with anotherlump. This work is per- 
formed with remarkable agility even-by old wo- 
men. I think that 1 have seen a woman of six- 
ty work the buttermilk out of ten pounds of but- 
ter in this way in less than five minutes? ‘The 
butter is then cut to pieces with the edge of the 
ladle, the proper quantity of salt taken up in a 
horn spoon and sprinkled over it, and worked into 
it by chopping, tossing aod catching and striking 
it from ladle to ladle (iora Dutch woman never 
touches butter with her fingers.) She thea with 
the ladle places in a balanced plate in her scales 
the quantity she means to have in a print, and 
when it is weighed, gives it a neat figure by toss- 
ing and catching it, and then with a smart stroke 
of her paddle brings it upon the print which is 
held in the lefi hand, having a long handie like 
the ladle. 

As we have some of the descendants of the 
Low Duich in the county of Annapolis, it is to be 


hoped that they retain the ancient practices of 


their mothers, who were well qualified to give 
useiul lessons to mapy of our countrywomen up- 
on other parts of housewifery as well as upon 
managing the dairy. 

Many women who make good butter have the 
custom of skimming their milk the same morn- 
ing that they churn, and mixing the cream with 
that which they are about tochurn. ‘This cream 
is left in the buttermilk, for it will not make but- 
ter till it becomes sour. Of this any persons who 
follow this practice may convince themselves by 
allowing their buttermilk to stand twenty-four 
hours and then churning it again. 

W hen the strippings (the last milk taken, af- 
ter three-fourths or more have been milked) are 
mixed with the cream, it should be allowed to co- 
agulate belore it is churned, or else a part of the 
butter will be left in the buttermilk. ‘lhe strip- 
ping or last milk, and the first cream that rises, 
make the best butter. ‘The salt used for butter 
should be of the best quality. That which turns 
damp in wet weather is not fit to salt either but- 
ter or pork. This dampness is caused by muriate 
of lime, a salt of which there is a small quantity 
in sea-water; it will attract an extraordinary 
quantity of water from the atmosphere, and al- 
ways weaken the brine in which it is mixed.— 
W hen good salt cannot be procured, the damp ealt 
may be freed from the muriate by the following 
process : make a strong brine with some of the 
salt, let the salt that is to be refined be put into 
this brine for a day, stirring it occasionally ; then 
pour off the brine, put clean water to the salt, 
Stir it for a few seconds, pour it off and dry the 
salt in the sun. To make this process intelligible, 
it should be observed that brine so strong that it 
can dissolve no more common salt, is still capable 
of dissolving a considerable quantity of muriate 
of lime. 

To make good butter from milk of thin ridge- 
backed cows in hot weather, the milk should be 
scalded as soon as it is strained ; the cream will 
then rise as thick as that of muscular broad-back- 
ed cattle, and make nearly as good butter, and 
the churning may be performed in less than 
half an hour. Care should be used ‘that the 
milk is neither burnt or smoked ; for this reason 
monn should be set on coals, and not allowed to 
. boil. 


One part sugar, one nitre, and two good salt, 








will preserve butter, almost unchanged for a long 
time ; but the butter must not have been washed 
with water, and when packed it must be secured 
trom the air by covering it with a cloth dipped in 
melied butter, the edge of which must. be 
soldered to the tub or crock with melted butter, 
Charcval it it could be used without difficully 
has a more powerlul effect in preserving butier 
than any kind of salt. When a boy I had occa- 
sion !o see many firkins of Irish butter opened 
which had been kep! jong in stores. 
the casks were burni to a coal on the inside. In 
allthese the buner was perfectly sweet; in all 


those that were not burnt, ii was very much 
damaged. 


THE AGE OF CATTLE AS SHOWN BY THEIR 
‘TEETH. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 

My attention has been drawn to this subject 
ever since our Winchester lair. Oneof the judges 
appointed upon that occasion examined the teeth 
of several o/ the cattle that were presented there, 
and pronounced them to be older than repre- 
sented. 

Some of these cattle were bred in this coun- 
try, and J know that their ages were correctly 
stated. : 

At Paris, the treatise upon cattle with the 
plates was introduced by one of the judges, and 
the teeth of some of the animals were examined 
to see if they corresponded. This led to suspi- 


the cattle presen'ed. 

Since that time I have examined the teeth of a 
number of thorough-bred Durhams whose ages | 
know to a day, and have found that in this stock 
their teeth would make them appear to be about 
four months in each year older than they really 
are. A three year old will have the teeth that 
in the treatise upon British cattle is said to belong 
'o a four year old. 

I attribute this to the early maturity of the 
Durham stock. It is reasonable to suppose if they 
get their growth sooner than other cattle that they 
will also shed their teeth sooner. I have said 
about four months to the year, which was the 
case generally. Some showed even a greater dif- 
ference. Samugt D. Marrin. 





BERKSHIRES. 


From tbe farmers’ Cabinet. 

Mr. Editor :—So much has been said and writ- 
ten about the Berkshire hogs, that people have 
procured them, et a heavy price, merely because 
they have been highly recommended in the ag- 
ricultural papers of the day, and because it has be- 
come fashionable to have them, so that when a 
friend drops in, why, if you have nothing else to 
show, you must fain show your Berkshires. Now, 
what am going to say will no doubt raise the 
hue and cry of the whole fraternity of Berkshire 
breeders. Yet I care not: what I seek are 
facts, and these must be told, and cannot be con- 





troverted. { am a subscriber to your valuable 


A part ot 


cion that there had been imposition in some of 
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paper, and as. such, | have always been pleased 
to see, that your columns are open to a temperate 
discussion o! matters and things, even when men 
do differ, and this fact is the cause of my trou- 
bling you for the first time with my observations. 
This is, however, digre-sion. In the first place, 
then, the Berkshire hogs are not what they have 
been ‘cracked up to be.” I have a neighbor, 
who has given them a fair trial, to which I have 
been an eye-witness. ‘The experiment was made 
in this way:—two Berkshires were placed ina 


that mercantile business is not what it has been 
“cracked up to be.” He informs us that he in- 
vested $15,000 in the year 1827 in commercial 
business, and has been considered ever since a 
successful merchant, and that for the fifieen years 
he has been in business, his living has consumed 
all the profits, and that he is now not worth more 
than when he began, i! so much. 

Now, if that living which has absorbed all the 
profits of a business with a clear capital of $15,000 
has been an economical one, [ should say that 


stable with two o! the common breed, all of’ the | the sooner the capital is diverted to another chan- 


same age, and were carelully fed, and at the end 
of nine months they were killed, and the result 
was, that the common breed exceeded the Berk- 
shires in weight, one fifty and the other sixty 
pounds. Experimente have been made, to my 
knowledge, in other instances, with similar resulis, 
and even with worse credit to the far-'amed Berk- 
shires. They are not polific: a gentleman of my 
acquaintance had four sows, each of’ which had | 
but one pig, being a loss of at least ten per cent. 
a head, and the generality of them, I believe, do 
not get more than four or five. The only redeem- 
ing quality which they possess is, that they fatten 
easier and quicker than some breeds of the native 
hog; but even this is counterbalanced by their 
diminished weight when slaughtered. ‘They may 
be considered an improvement on the common 





China hog, and that is about all. [have a num- 
ber of common hogs in a pen for killing, which | 
are but nine months old, but they will weigh 300 | 
pounds a-piece by Christmas; they have been | 
fed on nothing but the offal of a kitchen, and a 
run at grass, until within about four weeks, since | 
which they have been fed on corn and boiled | 
potatoes. Considering their -feed—for after all 
that makes the hog—these hogs of mine will 
challenge competition with any Berkshires in the 
land, for symmetry, heavy hams, finely turned 
shoulders, thick and deep in the sides, &c., &c. 
{ purchased them when small, but not being 
aware of their qualities, I did not preserve the 
breed ; I shall, however, endeavor to get others, 
and by a judicious crossing, { have no doubt they 
will make a far superior hog to the Berkshire, 
which a number of my neighbors have given up, 
preferring the best of the common kind to them, 
and in so doing, [ think they are perfectly right. 
I have no disposition to discourage the propaga- 
tion of a superior breed of animals; on the con- 
trary, | would do all in my power to further so 
laudable an object; but the Berkshire pig mania, 
like the mulberry speculation, is upon the wane, 
and if A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, New York, has 
in his late trip to England, brought no better 
speeimen of improved animals than Berkshire 
hogs, he might have saved himself the risk of a 
ducking in the Atlantic for such an object. 








R. S. B. 
Hanover township, Northampton Oo., Pa., 
Dec. 5, 1841. 


AGRICULTURE VERSUS COMMERCE. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Mr. Editor :—On reading the article of your 


city errespondent, G. M., in the last number of 
the Cabinet, f have been led to the conclusion 


nel of indusiry, the better; and as your corre- 
spondent wishes to escape the reverses incident to 
his present business, and seems desirous to turn 
his attention to the independent and noble pursuit 
of agriculture, for which he is prepared, at least 
in capital and theory, 1 would, therefore, for his 
information, and that of like inquirers, contrast 


his mercantile operations, and the results as given 


by himself, with the agricultural operations of my 
neighbor, S.G., and theif happy results worked 
out, through an experience of 17 years, on land 
that in this section of the country is considered 
naturally third rate. Mr. G., by close application 
for some years to a mechanical trade, and at the 


same time living economically, accumulated a 


considerable sum, with which he purchased a 
poor farm of about 130 acres, and the necessary 
stock for the same, which consisted of a yoke of 
oxen, a horse, and two cows. In conveying an 
idea of the condition of this farm, I could not use 
language more significant than that used by Mr. 
G., when speaking on the subject of his com- 
mencement in farming. He stated, that his farm 
was so poor when he purchased it, which was in 
the spring of 1824, that “he did not believe 
that his two cows, pair of oxen and horse, got a 
belly-full of grass on the farm the first summer.” 
This poor land cost him 30 dollars per acre; his 
stock and farming utensils amounted, perhaps, to 
about $400; this will increase the investment to 
$4300. The farm-stock and utensils, he informed 
me, ‘he had about clear.”? The first year he put 
on this worn out land 2000 bushels of lime, and the 
manure made in the yard the preceding winter, 
which was carted out with a yoke of oxen in less 
than aday. This lime was spread on the land 
at the rate of 100 bushels to 3 acres, or 334 bush- 
els to the acre; and from an experience of 17 
years, he finds that a top-dressing of about that 
quantity repeated every five years, keeps the land 
in a better condition than when put on in larger 
quantities at more distant periods. But this ex- 
perience, it may be remarked, has been altogether 
confined to the treatment of mica slate land. 
The lime acted with magical effect. The 
manure-heaps, (the farmer’s gold mine,) which 


-!in the fall of 1824 had been quarried out, end 


carted on the land with a yoke of oxen in less 
than a day, increased, until double that power 
was required from ten daye to two weeks to re- 
move it from the yards and stables. The capa- 
city of the farm to support animal life consequent- 
ly increased ; and in a little time Mr. G. stood by 
the side of his more favored neighbors as a re- 
spectable farmer, no more to receive the jocular 
expressions of “poor farm,” “starved stock ;” 
and the thousand and one rar iy thrusts of 
home-spun wit and neighborly jest. Actuated by 





that the writer is either an extravagant liver, or 


the right agricultural spirit, he has continued his 
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excellent treatment of repeated liming and ma- | ple, but men of science, all over our own coun- 
nuring, until he has brought his farm into a state | try, and not less the learned and eset 
of improvement for grazing, and indeed for any | Europe. Hence, the inaugural dissertations, that 
other purpose, equal, perhaps, to the best land | have been repeatedly written by candidates jor 
in the country. He has fed this year upwards of graduation in medicine, the numerous essays of 
40 head of cattle; and as an evidence of the | practising physicians, in various sections of the 
capacity of his farm to produce grain, his field of /uoion, and the elaborate disquisitions of eminent 
corn, containing about ten acres, averaged about | Germaus and Frenchmen, on this recondite ques- 
85 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. Inspeak-| tion. And yet, the darkness that envelopes it is 
ing of the powerful effects of lime asa fertilizer, | dense as ever; and we see not that science pro- 
Mr. G. made the remark that “ if lime put a man | mises much to dissipate the gloom. 

in jail, it would soon take him out again.” ‘Thus| Christison justly remarks, ws others had dorie 
conveying a good deal in favor of that valuable | before, “that the milk of the cow, the ewe and 
mineral in a few words. But is it saying too | the goat, may act like a virulent poison, alihough 
much? Every experienced agriculturis! in this | 00 mineral or other deleterious impregnation could 
section of country, | am inclined to think, will| be detected in it; und these eflecis have been 
unite in opinion with my neighbor G.; and I be- | vaguely and variously aseribed to the animal hav- 
lieve that if the truth conveyed in the remark | ing been diseased, or to ils having been ted on 
were impressed more generally, we should find | acrid vegetables, which enter the milk without 
through the country more good land, and hear | injusing the animal, necessarily.” And Orfila, to 
less complaint of hard times. We now have the | whom 1p conjunction with Mare was entrusted 
case presented, o/ an investment of $4300 in ag- | the examination.of goat’s milk that had proved 
riculture, and a successful and judicious pursuit | poisouous to many persons, reported, that no 
of the same for 17 years; and what is the result 2 | mineral poison could be detected ; that none of the 
First, a good living fora large family. Second, | usual explanations were satisfaciory, and that the 
an increase of the value of the farm trom $80 | poisonous change in the milk should be ascribed 
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per acre to $90 per acre.” Third an increase in 
the value of stock and {arming utensils, from $400 
to from $1000 to $1200. fourth, several thoa- 
sand dollars at interest, as profit from the farm on 
good security—not bank stock—besides suitable 
marriage portions to several of his children. I 
have now drawn the contrast, and without com- 
ment, would conclade by observing that Mr. G. 
is worth from $15,000 to $20,000, without a 
creditor; and is now enjoying his otitim cum dig- 
nitate in the-character of ‘Gentleman Farmer.” 


Poa Viripis. 
Goshen, Chester county, Dec. 9th, 1841. 
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HINTS ON POISONS. 


By Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeautics in the Medical Depart- 
ment of Transylvania University. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 

_ Lexington, Ky., January 4th, 1841. 
Dear sir :—Hoping that the hints and facts 
herewith communicated, may lead to further and 
more stable conclusions on the subject of milk 
sickness, than any that have yet been formed, 
I extract them from a manuscript work on poisons, 
in which I have been for some time engaged. 
ou will perceive that they have no claims to 
methodical arrangement, and have not the charm 

of novelty to commend them to public notice. 

That milk may be poisoned, even without crimi- 
nal design, is now well understood. The milk 
pans in use in Europe, and to some extent in this 


country, have often imparted a deleterious qua- 
lity to cream, and consequently to butter. Many 
facta directly i 


ire D point could be cited from the best 
authorities, 


_ But the most fruitful source 
is that agent, whatever it be, tha 
disease 80 common to the west 


of injury to milk 
t gives rise to the 


BO CC ern country, and 
called milk sickness. This unexplained alia of 
mischief has perplexed notonly the common peo- 








| 0 new principles, formed or developed by a vital 


process.” 


‘The conclusions just stated are, it may be, cor- 
‘rect; yet there is reason to believe that the poi- 
|son may be derived {rom some kind of vegeta- 

ble matter, which could not be detected by chemi- 

cal tesis. Dr. Westrumb, who wrote on the poi- 
son of cheese, held this opinion ; and conjectured 
that the milk was poisoned by the cattle par- 
taking of a species of spurge, ( Luphorbia esula,) 
which, agreeably to Viridet, caused certain fields 
in the neighborhood of Kmbrim to be abandoned 
by the shepherds, because it rendered the cows’ 
milk useless. ‘The same writer also observes, 
‘that the cows would not touch this plant so long 
as wholesome pasture was within their range.” 

The symptoms, in the cases already reierred 
to, as having occurred in France, were those olten 
seen in violent cholera. At Hereford Wesitpha- 
lia, where, according to Rust’s Magazine, for 1828, 
a woman and her 5 children were poisoned with 
goat’s buttermilk, sent to them by @& charitable 








| neighbor, the symptoms were violent puking, di- 


lated pupils, the eye-lids half closed, pulse small, 
hard and slow, epigasirium turned, abdomen con- 
tracted, bowels unmoved. ‘These, as will be seen, 
were not unlike the symptoms of milk sickness, 
in this country. Lukewarm water was given, tu 
increase the vomiting, alter which two ounces of 
medicated soap, dissolved in a pint of water, with 
the addition of an ounce of almond syrup, were 
administered, and the bodies of the patients were 
washed with vinegar and spirits. Inten hours, 
all the patients were recovered. 

The most careful examination of a portion of 
the buttermiik that had poisoned the family, failed 
to detect any trace of mineral poison; and the- 
physician attributed the mischicf to some narcotic 
herb, probably the Lthusa cynapium, or {ool’s 
parsley. 

I have been at some pains to compare a thesia, 
written by Dr. Read, of Ohio, who graduated at 
the Medical College of Ohio, in 1832, with ano- 





ther thesis, written by Dr. Simpson, of Kentucky, 
who graduated at Trapeylvania University, in 
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1839. Both teat of milk sickness, and although; The symptoms mark this substance, as belong” 
entirely uukuown to each other, their stalemeuls, | ing to the irritant poisons, alihough, secondarily, 
proiessedly drawn trom persoual experience and) it would seem to merit a place among the narco- 
actual observation, very closely azree. Both as- | tico-acrids. 

sivu the deleterious agent in milk io some vegeta-| The morbid appearances are, inflammation of 
ble consumed by the cows, in new lands; and | the mucous memorane of the siomach and bowels, 
they testily that the effec! fails when tie jands) whitevess aud dryuess of the throat, flaccidity of 
have long beeu under culuvation. ‘Phis state- the heart, and a song tendency to resist putre- 
ment accords with the great mass o| evidence faction. 

throughout the world, where the phenomena have That cheese is sometimes poisoned with red 
been noticed. De. Simpsou and oilers object to’ lead, that is presentin the annato employed to 
the miasmatic doctrine, contended tor by some, in’ colur it, Cannel be doubted. Mr. Wright has fur- 
accoublings for tik sickucss, because, as they nished a@ wood paper Ol this subject in the Repo- 
allege, if calle be placed on two disiaut fie ds ou sitory of Arts, vol. 8ih, page 262. It presente 
the same farm, the one susject 10 cullivation iot undoubted prov! of the po sonous action of some 
several years, the other ma wild state, and full of fine lovking Gloucester cheese, in which the red 
valive Vegetation, those in the jatter will be sick- oxide of lead was easily detected, by a neighbor- 
ened, while those in the former will retain their) ing chemist. Samples of the annato employed 
accustomed health, although both be precisely as a coloring for the cheese, were found to be 
alike as to the influence of the usual sources of strongly impregnated with the lead. This very 
miasmatic exhalations. dangerous sophistication can be readily detected, 

In 1833, two citizens ol Kentucky came to Cin- , by mascerating a portion of the suspected cheese 
cinnall, anxiously reekiny ihe cause of u terrible’ ui water inpreguated with sulphureted hydrogen 
devastation among cattle, and human beings, in gas, acidulated with muriatic acid. A brown or 
their neighborhood, which they supposed could be blackish coior is iustautly struck, if the minutest 
detected in the water, of which the animals and portion of lead be present. 
others drank. ‘They handed me a jug full of the} But the most embarrassing cases of cheese 
water, Which was perfectly limpid, insipid, inodor- | poisoning are those in which the ordinary tests 
ous, and without sediment. ‘The disease com- tail to discover any evidence of poisonous adul- 
plained of was the milk sickness, and the water teration. ‘These are of {requent occurrence. 
was imagined to be poisoned with arsenic, in some About 12 years ago, alarge number of persons 
way or other. Yet, it was not possible to detect sickened, alter eating of a fine looking and well 
any sort of poisonous matter; in fact, the water tasted cheese, which was one of a cask, more 
was of the purest kind. I gave it as my opinion | than half of which had been sold in the same 
then, and still believe, that the milk had been de- village. ‘There was no fatal case, but some per- 
teriorated by some unknown and not discovera- Sons were made extremely sick and suffered great 
ble agent, belonging to the vegetable kingdom, | gastric and Intestinal distress. I was requested to 
When If say ‘not discoverable,” 1 refer to the | make an examination of the cheese, and portions 
action of tests, fur I fondly hope that the source were sent to others, forthe same object. Altera 
of this poison is yet to be ascertained. _carelul research, no poison could be detected by the 

Cheese. —KFor many years it has been known | ordinary means, and we came to the conclusion, 
that cheese, owing to some unusual quality, ex- | (hat the source of the evil must have been derived 
erted occasionally a polsunous influence. inthe} from some veyetable matter, eaten by the cows. 
German journals, may be found several very in-| The inquiries of Serturner and others go to 
leresting papers on this subject, and they go to! make it probable, that the poisonous property of 
confirm the statements so offen made in this coun- | cheese often depends on two animal acids, analo- 
try, on the same point. gous to, if not identical with the caseic and se- 

It has happened, that, of a whole cask of cheese | bacic acids, which we know to be, chiefly, the 
received from a given cheesemonyer, only one source of evil in poisonous sausages. It is cer- 
has evinced any poisonous properties, and that tain that caseic acid, obtained from cheese, will 
had pv obvious peculiarity about it, ia color, con- destroy the smaller animals very promptly, and 
sistence or taste. that the sebacic is even more rapidly fatal. 

‘The symptoms develope themselves according | I feel confident that not a little of the cheese 
to the quantity eaten, commencing in from 10 to) that induces poisonous eflects, owes its pernicious 
15 hours, but deferred, pow and then, toa more) quality to the same, or to a similar vegetable mat- 
remote period after the noxious meal. ‘The first) ter, that is generally regarded as the cause of 
notes of distress are, pain in the stomach, vo- | milk sickness, in new countries. If the milk and 
initing, purging, and dryness of the mouth and | the cow that yields it, may be poisoned, as they 
nose. ‘The eyes, eyelids and pupils become fixed , certainly are, what can prevent butter and cheese 
and motionless; the voice grows hoarse, or fails! made from such milk, from sharing in the evil ? 
entirely ; the power of swallowing ts iupaired, the | Fatty matters.—By some process, not by any 
pulse yradually flags, swoonings occur, and the , means understood, cerlain animal matters are so 
skin is cold and insensible. ‘The secretions and | changed, although their exterior may appear as 
excretions, excepting the urine, are suspended, but | usual, that the eating of them gives rise to very 
sometimes theres a profuse dsarrhaea. ‘The distressing symptoms, and sometimes causes death. 
appetite isnot atlected, there ts little or no lever, | Some have supposed, that there is carried on, si- 
and the mind is unclouded. Fatal cases end with | lently and imperceptibly, a modified putrefaction, 
convulsions avd laborious breathing, as early as; Which changes the quality, without affecting the 
the third, and as late as the eighth day. [ft the! form or apparent condition. The articles, most 
patient recover, he leels badly tor weeks, aud, usually altered in this or in some other Way, are 
sumetimes never regains his wouted vigor. | Sausages, lard, pork or bacon, and butter. 
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The poison of sausages has become so notorious, 
in some parts of Europe, as to have been the sub- 
ject of athesis, a prize essay, and other papers. In 
the Wirtemberg territories, in Germany, we are 
assured that 234 cases of this kind olf poisoning 
occurred in about 34 years; of which number, 
110 proved fatal. 
1834, similar cases occurred in the neighborhood 
of the Black Forest, in the territories above 
named. The symptoms are reported to have 
been very alarming, and several individuals died. 


The food eaten by these persons was the sausage 


of the country, and liver puddings. The former 
were reduced to a pulp in the centre, were very 
bitter and rancid, and smelled like cheese. The 
puddings had been evidently decomposed, as they 
were quite sour, The remedies found most suc- 
cessful in these cases, were immediate vomiting, a 
purgative dranght of Glauber’s salt, and clysters 
of vinegar and soap. 

It is stated by various writers, that the symp- 
toms of sausage-poisoning do not begin until 
twenty-four hours after the noxious meal has been 


taken. This is said to be owing to the great in-| 


digestibility of the fatty matter, which enters the 
food. Painin the stomach, vomiting, purging, 
dryness of the mouth and nose, are usually the 
first symptoms. The eyes and eyelids, and next 
the puplis become fixed and motionless ; the voice 
fails or is entirely lost ; deglutition is difficult ; the 
pulse gradually sinks, frequent swoonings come 
on, and the skin becomes cold and insensible. 
The bowels are sometimes torpid, at others the 
very reverse. ‘The appetite is not impaired; 
there is little or no fever, and the mind maintains 
its usual tone. Fatal cases end with convulsions 
and great. difficulty of respiration, between the 
third and eighth days. Such is the shock impart- 
ed to the system that even in successfully treated 
cases, the effects are felt for years. 

The morbid appearances, in the dead body, are 
inflammation of the mucous membrance of the 
stomach and bowels, whiteness and dryness of the 
throat, thickening of the gullet, croupy deposi- 
tion in the windpipe, great flaccidity of the heart, 
and a morbid tendency to resist putrefaction. 

What is the nature of the change effected in 
the sausage, no one has beenable to reveal. It 
has been asserted, that the poisonous principle re- 
sides in a fatty acid, called by Buckner the Bot- 
ulinic acid. Experiments with this acid, as ob- 
tained from the spoiled or poisonous sausage, 
showed the same results as are witnessed in ani- 
mals that partake of the sausage itself, 

In regard to the poisonous quality of lard, 
under peculiar circumstances, we have little to 
say, that is satisfactory. Mere rancidity does not 
seriously affect it. Keeping it in copper or cedar 
vessels, may render it more or less deleterious. 

In the winter of 1838-9. I saw a portion of 
lard, sent to Professor Peter, for examination, in 
consequence of having sickened those who par- 
took of it, in any shape. Some were affected 
pretty severely, though no one died. The Jard 
looked as well as usual, and had no particular 
smell nortaste. The examination failed to de- 
tect any thing of a poisonous nature. It is quite 
possible, that lard may be poisoned by the em- 
pyreumatic oil, resulting from the application of 
a strong heat toa small portion of it. Itis known 


In the winter and spring of 


lation of lard, is decidedly poisonous. Five drops, 
passed into the throat of a bird, nearly killed it. 

Pork, in the fresh, as well as the cured state, 
under the name of ham, bacon, &c., has often 
evinced poisonous properties. 1 am of opinion, 
that some of the cases of poisoning, as they are 
termed, by fresh pork, were dependent on other 
causes. In the summerseason, when green or 
ripe fruit is freely indulged in, almost any kind 
of fresh meat, not well seasoned, will derange the 
| digestive apparatus, and it has frequently occur- 
red, that true and fatal cholera morbus has re- 
sulted from such imprudence. 

In the Philadelphia Medical Examiner, for Jan. 
1839, we have a short paper headed, ‘* poisoning 
from pork,” furnished by a physician of Illinois. 
The patient died, it is true ; but.he had been labor- 
ing for months under gastro-enteritis, wae fre- 
quently attacked with colic, and often much dis- 
turbed by any sort of food that did notsuit his con- 
dition. Under these circumstances, fresh pork 
was freely eaten, and soon after, a quantity of 
grapes, and the man died in nine hours afier the 
commencement of the attack, which did not 
begin until the day after the pork meal. 

I will not say, however, that young pork. may 
not acquire a poisonous quality, and kill, as the 
consequence ; but the cases that { have met with, 
are not satisfactery. 

In reference to ham, and all kinds of bacon, 
the evidence of occasional poisoning is conclusive. 
This may be the result of very different causes. 
The meat may be poisoned, in the act of smok- 
ing it,as is known to have happened to certain 
soldiers in Corsica, who smoked their meat with 
mezereon and other woods. - In the careless man- 
ner of gathering rubbish for this purpose, many 
poisonous articles may be accumulated, and the 
meat may thus be eflectually poisoned. 

The more common source of poisoning in bacon, 
however, is doubtless the same fatty acid that 
renders sausages so deleterious, in some vicinities, 
and in certain seasons. 

The history of a family poisoned by eatinga 
ham-pie, made at a Parisian pastry-cook shop, 
is deeply interesting. ‘The examinations, made 
by Ollivier and #arruel, to detect some kind of 
metallic poison, totally failed, and the able che- 
mists were forced to the conclusion, that the meat 
had experienced achange similar to that which 
gives a poisonous quality to German sausages and 

am. 

In three hours after dining on the ham-pie, the 
master of the house was seized with general 
uneasiness, cold sweats, shivering, violent gas- 
tric pains, frequent vomiting, burning thirst, ex- 
treme tenderness of the abdomen, profuse purg- 
ing and very violent colic. Tho poison was evi- 
dently of the trritant class, as the same .symp- 
toms atiacked a daughter aged twenty-seven, and 
anotheraged nine. The physician who was called 
in supposed that verdigris, or some other salt of 
copper had been communicated, by the pasiry- 
cook’s copper moulds. By a vigorous course of 
treatment the patients recovered. The plan pur- 
sued is not stated. Ii should be borne in mind, 
however, as a reason forsuspecting a copper poi- 


son, thai the alvine discharges were as green ae 


the common house leek. 
Dr. Geisler has given, in Horn’s Archwes for 





that this oil, as produced by the destructive distil- 
Vou. X.—5 


1828, the account of a family of eight persons, 
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evidently poisoned by bacon. Their symptoms, 


_ with the addition of delirium and loss of recollec- 


tion, were the same with those resulting from the 
sausage poison. A remarkable circumstance In 
this history is, that dhe father escaped unhurt, 
‘‘ having stewed his bacon, while the rest ale it 
raw.” {tis supposed, that the process of stew- 
ing dissipated or decomposed the fatty acid, so as 
to render it harmless. 

In the London Medical Gazette, vol. 19, 378, 
we have the case of a family poisoned by bacon, 
or rather, several members of the family. All 
who partook of the meat were sickened, and one 
of the children died, after severe gastric und in- 
testinal distress, which continued for more than 
three weeks. Severe spasms and violent retch- 
ing with dreadful headache were the attendant 
symptoms. Post mortem examination revealed 
extensive gasiric ulceration. 

The difficulty of deciding, satisfactorily, as to 
the true source of poisoning, in animal matters, 
has been alluded to. We may remark, lurther, 
that many families have been sickened and some 
persons fatally poisoned, by eating the meat, va- 
riously cooked, of animals that had sickened and 
died. The symptoms in these cases, are those 
of irritant poisoning, such as gastric pains, vomit- 
ing, severe colic, diarrhea, &c., &c. In all these 
cases, itis quite probable, that the fatty matter 
of the animal experiences a change such as oc- 
curs in |ue German sausages, though this is only 
a conjecture. It would scem that the proper 
couree of treatment would be to dislodge the 
meat from the stomach, and then to allay the irrita- 
tion, by means of anodynes and rubefacients, 
blisters, &c., to the epigastric region. 

The fatal poisoning from a wound inflicted by 
the dissecting knife, is too well known to require 
any détailed notice here. That such wounds are 
not always injurious is certain ; and we are at li- 
berty to suppose, that when they do prove alarm- 
ing and fatal, it is in consequence of the change 
already named, in the fatty matter of the dead 
body. 

In view of all the facts above stated, in refer- 
ence to the poisonous agency of animal matters, 
may we not very rationally extend our future re- 


searches in the following queries, inthe hope of 


reaching the truth at last ? 

Ist. Is it not probable, that the fatal effects at- 
tending the use of the meat, milk, butter, cheese 
&c. of cows, as well as of the flesh of other 


animale, may depend on the noxious influence of 


many articles inthe vegetable kingdom ? 

Qi. Is it not probable, that some cases of milk- 
sickness, as well as the disastrous train of eymptoms 
that follow the use of various animal matiers, as 
articles of food, may be fairly ascribed (conform- 
ably to Orfila’s suggestion) to new principles 
formed or developed in the living animal, by a vital 
process, und wholly independent of the pernicious 
agency of any vegetable matter ? 

Perhaps some o! your readers may think there 
is no sort of relation between the several facts con- 
tained in this article. Onthis point I beg to dif- 
fer; and hoping that some good may result from 
their perusal, | submit them to the intelligence 
and good sense of all candid inquirers. 





AN ESSAY ON THE MAKING, THE PRESERVING 
AND THE APPLYING OF MANURES. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

This subject, as the caption indicates, is divided 
into three paris: Ist, the making; 2d, the pre- 
eerving, and 3d, the applying of manures; and 
shall treat the subject according to the above divi- 
sion. And here it is obvious to remark, that this 
subject is to the farmer one ol.primary importance; 
for in this section of country our lands are natu- 
rally very poor, or by long cultivation have be- 
come completely exhausted. It is therefore a 
question of the gravest importance, how we can 
most economically, and at the same time most cer- — 
tainly, impart that fertility to our lands, which will 
make them capable of producing large and profi- 
table crops. 6 

This subject, at this time, derives an additional 
importance from the fact that, owing to the ex- 
ceedingly deranged state of our currency, the high 
rate of exchange to which we have to submit, 
the consequent depressed state of the market, and. 
the extravagant and constantly increasing taxa- 
tion which is imposed upon us, for the support. of 
legislation—our salvation, and indeed our very 
solvency os farmers, depends upon the large 
amount of produce we can throw into the market. 
The time has been, as many-of us well recollect, 
when a barrel of corn would bring $10, or a 
bushel of wheat $2.50, or a hogshead of tobacco 
would bring $250, and in some instances a still 
higher rate. Now, although I am_ no advocate 
for inflated prices such as these, yet it is obvious 
that a reaction has taken place, which has pro-. 
duced a state of depression still more injurious ; 
for if the farmer can now get one third, or even 
one fourth as much for the same articles, he con- 
siders himself’ as having made a good sale. Our 
farmers are at present in this strange situation, a 
situation which operates with peculiar oppression 
upon them, that whilst their expenses with the 
blacksmith, with the shoemaker and grocer, and 
for labor, generally remain the same, and in some 
instances are even enhanced, nearly or quite all 
the products of his farm are ata slow sale, and 
at greatly depressed prices. The only remedy in 
this case is greatiy to increase the amount of dis- 
posable products. Instead of one hogshead of 
tobacco, or one barrel of corn, or one bushel of 
wheat, we must have at least three; and even 
then our net income, compared with former times, 
will be greatly curtailed. 

And now the question is, how are we to secure. 
this greatly increased product? It is evident that 
our lands, in their present poor and exhausted 
state, cannot supply it. The only alternative then 
is to enrich the Jande, if we would increase their 
product. And here I will remark, that bad as the 
times are, I have no idea of ‘* giving up the ship,” 
for I do know, from actual experiment, that by a 
judicious course of manuring and cuitivation, it is 
practicable to increase the product of our landssome 
three or even four-fold. Of all mothers, Mother 
Earth is the most generous ; the more liberal we 
are to her, the more liberal she will be to us. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I pro- 
ceed at once to the firet branch of my subject— 
the best method of making manures. And here 
I intend to confine myself to the actual circum- 
stances of that section of country in which the 
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reat majority of our Agricultural Society reside. 
Treome portions ol our state, large and even inex- 
haustible quantities of marl and lime may be 
commanded at comparatively little expense. Here 
then the very best manure is at once furnished to 
the industrious husbandman. But as compara- 
tively little of these articles has as yet been /ound 
in our county, [ shall say nothing as to their pre- 
paration or application. Indeed the subject, as 
presented, was intended to embrace, not the calea- 
reous, but the puirescent manures. 
I would observe, then, that the great basis ol 
this article is vegetable matter. This matter, when 


reduced to a state of decay, is manure, but the | 


quality may be greatly improved, and the quantity 
greatly increased, by a proper mixture of animal 
excrement. Stock then, of some kind, i! not es- 
sential, is highly necessary to the making of 


manures. ‘The whole subject then resolves itself 


into this one thing—how are we to employ our 
stock, so as (o make them most available in this 
important particular? Of animals, there are 
three classes in common use among us—the horse 
or mule, the cow, and the hog. As to the first, I 
suppose there is but one opinion among us, and 
that is, that when not employed, he ought to be 
confined to his stable, and there plentifully supplied 
with litter of some kind. How long this litter 
ought to accumulate before it is removed, is a 
maiter of some doubt.. Some are in the habit of 
removing it every morning ; but alter paying con- 
siderable atten‘ion to the subject, | am of the opi- 
nion that it ought to remain, until by its great heat 
it endangers the health of the animal. [tis a tact 
well ascertained, that decomposition goes on much 
more rapidly in large than in small masses. The 
best plan,therefore, is to keep the stable clean, 
not »y throwing out the old mass, but by putting 
in frequent supplies of fresh litter. That which is 
already undergoing decay, will greatly expedite 
the decomposition of the fresh supplies. But as 
during this process not only great heat is evolved, 
but also a large amount of gases is thrown off, 
there is great danger of allowing this thing to pro- 
ceed too far. Every farmer ought therefore to 
pay special attention to the condition of his stable, 
and when the heat becomes excessive, or when on 
opening the doors the slightest degree of offensive 
effluvia salutes him, he ought forthwith to remove 
the whole. My plan has heretofore been (and I 
am more and more pleased with it) not.to throw 
it out in a mass, and there allow it to fire-fang, or 
to be torn to pieces by the hogs, but to carry it di- 
rectly to the field, where it is spread; or to deposiie 
it insmall quantities, ready for fQture use. Fresh 
litter then is put into the stable to a large amount, 
and thus a foundation is laid for another supply. 
Two methods have been successlully practised 
to make cattle useful in suppiying manure. The 
first is to confine them to their stalls, in which 
case the same process isto be employed as with 
the horse or mule; or, 2dly, to let them have the 
general use of the farm pen, restricting them to 
their stalls only in bad weather. ‘The latter, espe- 
cially where the farm pen is kept well littered, | 
think the preferable mode : for on this plan, much 
time is saved in feeding, it being much eusier to 
scatter the food over the farm pen, from which 
each one takes his portion promiscuously, than to 
place it in each separate stall. Alter taking their 
food they either remain inthe farm pen, where their 


| droppings are left, or if the weather be bad, they 
| retire to their sheiter and deposite them there. 
Here also great cleanliness ought to be observed, 
| which can easily be secured by frequent supplies 
of fresh litter. Nor let any one grudge the time 
‘and care of this apparently troublesome process ; 
for the more litter he furnishes, the more manure 
‘he will have for bis exhausted fields. 

There is also a third method of employing catile 
In the enriching of land, of which I think very 
ifavorably, and that is by confining them to a 
‘small portion of land, until this is properly enrich- 
ed, and then removing them to another portion. 
This is done with considerable convenience, by 
means of what are commonly called moveable 
pens. The size of the enclosure will of course de- 
pend upon the number of the cattle, and the length 
of time it is intended to keep them on one spot. 
By this expedient, especially where the number of 
caltle-is great, a large quantity of land may be 
greatly improved every year. And itis done with 
this great convenience also, that all the labor of 
carting out the manure to the field, and then of 
spreading it, is saved. But it ought to be ob- 
served, that on this plan the land ought to be 
ploughed before, and some say after, it is ma- 
nured. In the latter, however, t do not agree 
with them. 





But there is another animal, the value of which 
has been heretofore greatly overlooked, and there- 
lore greatly neglected, which, if properly treated, 
will show himself not inferior to any other in the 
great business of manulacturing manure, and that 
is the hog. In England, where this great con- 
cern is attended to with an economy and success, 
altogether unknown among us, each hog istaxed 
with ten loads of manure every year; and when 
he is treated properly, and is furnished with suita- 
ble materials in sufficient quantities, he invariably 
acquits himself as a clever fellow. But on this 
point [ must be a little more particular. 1 would, 
ihen, confine my hogs in small pens, say 10 feet by 
8, with a floor sloping considerably to the front. 
In rear of this should be another pen, say 8 by 6, 
well sheltered, to which the hogs might have free 
access in bad weather, as also for sleeping. ‘This 
will afford accommodations for five or six hogs. 
In the front or larger pen, besides the trough for 
water, | would put large quantities of litter. {n 
addition to this, | would furnish regular supplies 
of dirt, taken from the scrapings of roads, ditches, 
&c., or of rich deposites of mud collected from 
marshes and other low places, and, as still better 
than this, all the ashes 1 could command, and over 
the whole strew corn as food for the creatures. 
And now would commence their work in good 
earnest, ‘That snout of theirs, which to my fields 
and ditch banks is such an annoyance, would here 
display itself to my immense advantage. In a 
very short time, they would thoroughly mix and 
incorporate this whole mass, so that new acces- 
sions of similar materials would be necessary. 
When this is the case, put in fresh supplies, and 
thus continue till the mass becomes inconveniently 
great, then remove the whole, and begin the pro- 
céss anew. If; upon cleaning out, the litter is suf- 
ficiently rotted, carry it directly to the field ; if not, 
(and this is frequently the case,) let it be heaped 
up, in which state it undergoes a slow decomposi- 
tion, and in time will be fit for removal. In this 
way the 5 or 6 hogs will make from 50 to 60 loads 
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of manure during the year. According to this, a 
hundred hogs (and many farmers keep that num- 
ber, or even more) will make a thousand loads, 
and this is enough to enrich twenty acres of poor 
land, or to keep forty in a state of continual im- 
provement. 

I have now finished what I had to say as to the 
stable, the cattle shelters, and the hog-pens, as so 
mapy sources of manure. But there is another 
resource which, in a treatise of this kind, ought 
not by any means to be overlooked, and that is 
the farm pen. It will be conceded, that no farm 
can be propérly conducted; without this indispen- 
sable appendage. As to the location of the farm 
pen, all will ayree that it ought to be situated im- 
mediately adjoining the barns, the stables, the ca'- 
tle shelters, and such other buildings as we use for 
storing away our winter supplies of food. Here 
the cattle are fed, and here we deposite the corn 
stalks, and wheat straw, aud damaged provender, 
and weeds, and litter [rom the woods, and such 
other materials as we wish the cattle to tread down 
and to convert into manure. This is in fact 
the great depot of all the raw materials, which we 
intend to work up in the great manure workshop. 
But if we would conduct the concern with effi- 
ciency, we must keep a plentilul supply of mate- 
tials on hand; and if with these we mix small 
quantities of lime, or larger quantities of wood 
ashes, or even of coal ashes, the quality of the 
manures will be greatly improved. 

As yet, I have said nothing as to what i com- 
monly called the liquid manures of our stock. 
Ia older countries, where the population is very 
dense, and where every foot of tillable land is ne- 
cessary to raise the food needed by the people, 
and where, of course, they cannot command, from 
the woods and the fields, the quantities of litter 
which we can, there great care is taken to collect 
and preserve all the jiquids of their stock. For 
this purpose their stables, both for horses and 
cattle, are furnished with cisterns or tanks, into 
which all the liquids are carefully drained ; and 
afier they have undergone the necessary putrefac- 
faction, are pumped out, and sprinkled over the 
crops, and great benefit is said to result from the 
application. But in this country, where popula- 
tion-is lamentably thin, and woods and weeds are 
lamentably plenty, and large supplies of litter 
are always at command, I do doubt if a discreet 
economy would warrant the expense and trouble 
of collecting and applying the liquid manures. 
And my doubt is founded in this, that just in pro- 
portion as we increase the liquids, we diminish 
the solids. My theory is, that the liquids are 
quite as necessary, and even more 69, in exciting 
and hastening the decomposition of the litter, than 
the solids are. If therefore we drain away the 
liquids, we arrest or at least retard the decomposi- 


tion of the litter, and therefore a less quantity of 


manure is made. No one, I hope, will understand 
me as detracting from the value of liquid ma- 
nures. My plan is to furnizh a sufficiency of litter 
to absorb the who'e. The liquids therefore are 
not only secured, but they display their great el- 
ficacy by rapidly converting the large quantities 
of litter into a valuable manure. 

But as the term litter occurs very frequently in 
this treatise, perhaps I ought to explain precisely 
what I mean by it. It js, first, the corn stalks, 
which ought to be cut down as early as possible, 








and deposited upon the farm pen, and thereby 
passing the carts and wagons over them, and 
the trampling of the cattle, and the rooting of the 
hogs, they are broken down and. made fine; so- 
that by the next spring a considerable portion of 
them, perhaps half, are in a condition to remove 
from the top. These are carried to the corn fie!d, 
and when properly managed are a great aid in 
the subsequent crop. The balance are left till the 
fall, when the most of them are sufficiently de- 
composed to top-dress the grass lands with. Be- 
sides this resource for litter, the fields which pro- 
duced small grain, if in good heart, and none 
others are worth cultivating, will be found, early 
in the fll, well covered with a large crop of the 
wild carrot and other weeds, intermixed with 
young clover and other grasses. These ought all 
to be mowed down, and carefully stowed away 
as litter for the stable and hog pens, and I know 
of no material of which a richer and better ma- 
nure may be made. And then they who cultivate 
grass on a large scale know that portions of their 
fields, particularly along ditch banks, and low 
sunken places, and corners of fences, are much 
infested with weeds and briers and coarse grass, 
such as will not make merchantable hay; these 
ought all to be taken care of in the same manner 
and for the same purpose. And then last, ‘‘ though 
not least,” leaves from the woods. When all 
these sources are carefully husbanded, every one 
must see, that an immense amount of valuable 
material will be stored away for the manure pile. 
Indeed I will venture to affirm that, as a general 
thing, not one farmer in twenty avails himself of | 
the abundant supplies which he has at his com- 
mand, to enlarge the stock of his manures. And 
as long as this continues to be the case, our land 
must necessarily remain poor and unproduétive. 
For my part, I would leave the song of ‘ hard 
times,” to be sung by the merchants and other 
traders alone. It is a chant which very illy befits 
the mouth of the farmer. He, with his rich land, 
and habits of economy and industry at home, is 
an independent man. Whilst, therefore, others 
harp upon the ruinous exchanges, the scarcity of 
money, and the villany of the banks, let the farmer 
look well to his manure pile. Above all, let him 
feel that his great business is to add to the fertility 
of his land every day. Then, when others yield 
to the pressure of the times and become insolvent, 
he, with no money deposited to his credit in the 
banks, but with his fat hogs, his full corn ‘crib, 
and his barns well stored with all kinds of pro- 
vender, will remain firm amid the general wreck. 
I close what I have to say on this branch of the 
subject, with one remark, and that is, that the 
quantity as well as the quality of manure will 
be materially affected by the quantity and quality 
of the food which we give to our stock. If we 
dole out poor food to them in limited and stinted 


‘supplies, the returns in the way of manure 


will be of the same character. Whereas, if we 
supply them with generous food and with a libe- 
ral hand, the returns will be of the same nature. 

2Qdly. The next thing to be considered is the best 
mode of preserving manure. This is also a very 
important part of the subject; for itis surely very 
bad policy, to waste or destroy that which is so 
valuable to us, and which it has cost us so much 
time and labor to obtain. We should justly con- 





sider that man .. maniac, who would wantonly 
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throw away his purse well stored with silver or 
gold, a case, by-the-by, which could occur with 
but very few now-a-days. Equally foolish would 
that man be, who would suffer his manure, the 
strength of his land, and the very basis of his 
wealth, to pred for want of proper preservation. 
And here I would remark, that the great enemy 
to be guarded against is inattention and indo- 
lence. Asa general rule, manures ought always 
to be used, or at least placed in a situation to be 
used, as soon as they-are thoroughly made. Ma- 
nures consist of vegetable and animal matters 
variously combined, in a state of decay, which, in 
consequence of the decomposition in actual pro- 
gress, are constantly’ evolving certain rich and 
nutritious gases, and these gases, if not imbibed 
by other living vegetables, are constan'ly escaping 
in the air. "The manner in which manures bene- 
fit the growing crop, whether by entering into it 
in their solid state, or whether they are first de- 
composed into their original elements, these e!e- 
ments enter into it, I shall not now undertake to 
determine. It is sufficient for me to know that 
manures, as soon as fairly made, begin to waste 
away. Here then is a loss; nor is this loss occa- 
sioned merely by what is commonly called evapo- 
ration. Itis greatly accelerated, if not principally 
caused, by what may be properly called a combus- 
tion. To satisfy any one of this, let him put a 
small quantity of manure in a heap, a single cart 
load is sufficient for the experiment, and in 48 
hours or less he will see a dense vapor issuing 
from it, and on digging to the centre, will find 
that a great heat has been generated, so that a 
real combustion, commonly called fire-fang, has 
actually commenced. Now it is obvious, that 
unless this destructive process is arrested, a con- 
siderable portion of the solids will not only be 
burned up, but in this process we shall lose a 
large share of the nutritious gases also. The 
best preventive that I know of for this waste, is 
to remove the manures to the field assoon as fair- 
ly made, and then spread forthwith, or if inexpe- 
dient to spread, to place in small heaps, not ex- 
ceeding 5 or 6 bushels to each. Some farmers 
are exceedingly afraid that their manures will 
sink down into the ground, and thus become in- 
active. I will cheerfully incur this risk, provided 
you give me a guaranty that they will not rise up, 
and be dissipated in the atmosphere. The whole 
secret, therefore, as to the preservation of manures, 
resolves itself into this one thing, to mark when 
they are thoroughly made, and then immediately 
to use them, or, at least, to place them in a situa- 
tion for future use. And the longer this thing is 
delayed, the less manure you will have, and of 
course the greater loss you will sustain. 

The third and last thing to be treated of is the 
best mode of applying manures. There are, as 
far as I know, but two theories on thissubject; and 
each theory has its strong and decided advocates. 
The first is to use it as a top dressing ; the other 
is 10 spread and immediately cover with the 
plough. After a long and close observation on 
this subject, | have come to the conclusion, that 
each mode, according to the circumstances of the 
case, is the correct one. If the manure be fine 
and fully made, then I hesitate not to say that the 
most judicious mode of application is in the way 
of a top dressing. If on the other hand it is 
coarse and but partially made, then it ought to be 





covered with the plough. And my reason for this’ 
course is, that the finer and well made, manures 
being now in a slate to act availably, | wish to con- 
tinue in that state as long as possible; whereas, 
I wish to change the state of the courser, by sub- 
jecting it to as rapid a decomposition as [ can 
effect. I, therefore, [ have the coarser on the 
surface, it will but bleach in the sun; but if I cover 
it to asmall depth,it will imbibe moisture, and, as 
it rots, impart ite nutritious properties to the grow- 
ing crops. On this plan, 1 permanently secure 
that which is fully made, in tts present state ; 
whilst, by covering, I subject the other to a con- 
tinued decomposition, and thus bring it into an 
available state also. 

The main argument by which the advocate of 
the covering system supports his theory is, that 
manures, when lelt on the surface, are continually 
subject to evaporation, and therefore lose their 
valuable gases and other fluids. Now what are 
these gases? Every chemist will tell you, and 
that upon actual experiment, that they are fluids, 
so subtle, so elastic, that it is almost impossible to 
confine them. This being the case, can any 
suppose that they can be confined by a covering 
of loose porous earth, such as land always is 
when [resh ploughed? These subtle substances 
—if I may be allowed the expression—would 
laugh at a confinement of this sort. No! the 
chemist can scarcely confine them in his retorts, 
prepared with the greatest skill. In vain then 
will you attempt to confine them by a slight 
covering of loose earth. But suffer me further 
to inquire, what is the object of confining them ? 
Is it, that when thus covered up, they may enter 
into the plant by means of its roots, and thus 
nourish it? But it is a fact, admitted as such by 
every body, that the roots are not the only appen- 
dagea of the plant by which it receives its nou- 
rishment. The leaves are essential to the plant in 
this respect. Hence, if you destroy the foliage of 
ihe plant, it sickens and dies ; and hence caterpil- 
lars and other worms are so destructive to fruit 
trees. The leaf then is intended to perform cer- 
tain primary functions, connected with the health 
and thrifi of the plant. For this purpose it is 
furnished with two surfaces, by which, it is said, 
it performs certain offices very similar to respira- 
tion in the animal creation. By one, it receives 
the gases, and by the other, it throws them off, 
when they have been sufficiently elaborated. It 
appears, therefore, that we should but partially do 
our work, were it in our power, to place these 
fluids in a state to be taken up by the roots alone; 
the leaves require their portion, and this is indis- 
pensably necessary to the healthful thrilt of the 
plant. My theory is simply this, that between 
the plant and its several parts, and these various 
gases, there is a strong affinity: when therefore 
the attraction to the root is strongest, the gases go 
there, and when the attraction to the leaf is strong- 
est, the gases go there, and this is the case, 
whether the manures be left on the surface or 
covered up. In the one case, they descend to the 


root, in the other they rise up to the leaf, and the 
peculiar position in which you place them makes 
very little difference, for their great fluidity pre- 
pares them for the change. I have already stated 
that the great object is to preserve the finer ma- 
nures as long as possible in their present state. 





Being now available, the great object ie to con- 
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tinue them as they now are. And now the whole 
question is narrowed down to this single point, in 
which state are manures most susceptible of pre- 
servation, when left on the surface, or when par- 
tially covered? On this subject, I suppose, there 
can beno division of sentiment. Kvery one will 
agree, that vegetation undergoes a much more 
rapid decay when covered than when uncovered. 
In accordance with this, every farmer ploughs in 
his greew crops, or dry crops either, when he wieh- 
es them to undergo a speedy decomposition. | 


conclude, therefore, that surface applications of 


manure are'to be preferred. 


"COCK ROACHES. 


From the American Farmer, for 1827. 


Having ceen a plan proposed some time since, 
in the Farmer, for driving the cockroach from 
books, furniture, &c., by the use of spirits of tur- 

ntine, for the benefit of those infested with them, 

propose the following plan, the success of which 
I have fully tested. Take an ounce vial and put 
in sweet oil or soap-suds, to the depth of an inch, 
and set the vial against the books, shelves, or 
places infested, so as to facilitate their getting in. 
They will-readily go into the vial, and are unable 
to return, as the oil or suds renders it impossible 
for them to climb up the sides of the vial. I tried 
this plan in a closet very much infested, and in a 
few weeks the vial was filled within an inch of the 
neck, JI emptied it, and in a few days there was 
not one fo be found in the closet. 'f you consider 
this worthy of publication, it is at your service. 


ON LIME AS MANURE, AND CALCAREOUS FOR- 
MATIONS OF THE MOUNTAIN REGICN. 


[The remarks and inquiries addressed to us by 
one of the most intelligent and successful improvers 
of land in western Virginia, concerning the calca- 
reous tufa of the limestone streams and other 
calcareous substances of the mountain region, 
have induced the republication of the following 
letter, which presents views that we long ago 
took up on that head, and which we have since 
had no cause to alter, nor means to test, by further 
observations.—Ep. F. R.] 


From the Winchester Republican, 


Agricultural a of the Valley— May 29, 1826. 

A letter from . B. Page, esq. enclosing a 
communication from E. Ruffin, esq. was receiv- 
ed, and the communication from Mr. Ruffin or- 
dered to be printed. | 

Coggin’s Point, October 20, 1825. 

Dear sir,—Your letter reached me only a few 
days before the commencement of a long journey, 
which has prevented my attending to your re- 
quest until this time. 1 shall now endeavor to 
answer your inquiries as fully as my limited means 
will permit; though I cannot expect to furnish 
any thing of more value than loose hints, which 
perbaps may serve ae subjects for a Frederick 





farmer to think about, but not as rules to direct 
his practice. Fr 

It should be observed, that though I have ap- 
plied mild lime to more than 500 acres, scarcely 
any use has been made by me ol caustic or quick 
lime ; and therefore 1 have no practical know- 
ledge o! its peculiar solvent power, According 
to the theory of Davy, while lime continues caus- 
tic, it acts, powerfully on all animal and vegetable 
matiers in contact with it—breaking down and 
rotting whatever is hard, insoluble and inert—and 
driving off or destroying whatever is already 
rotten, or fit forthe immediate use of growing 
plants. Hence, we may infer that the mere 
causticity of lime wil! be serviceable or hurtful, 
according to the state of the vegetable ingredien's 
of the soil. But as usually applied, quick lime 
becomes as mild.as before burning, by again ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid from the atmosphere, before 
its solvent power can be exerted. Nor do I think 
this power can safely be used in our climate, ex- 
cept in very few cases; as on hroom-straw old 
fields, or newly cleared- poor woodland, which 
contain much inert, and but little active or soluble 
vegetable matter. Under our hot summers, 
vegetable manures rot too fast, and the cultivator 
should endeavor to retard, rather than hasten their 
decomposition. Buta different practice may be 
proper in colder climates. Frequent applications 
of caustic lime must be highly useful in Scotland, 
for example, where vegetable matters, unrotted 
and insoluble, have continued to accumulate and 
extend, until one sixth of that country is covered 
with barren peat. 

it follows, then, that however powerful may be 
the effects of caustic lime, they must be consider- 
ed as separate and distinct from the durable and 
far more valuable effects of mild lime, or calca- 
reous manures in general. The same substance, 
(quick lime) will at different periods aet as two 
kinds of manure, entirely different in their modes 
of operation ; and, on the other hand, many subs 
stances having different names, (as old burnt 
lime, chalk, shells, limestone, leached ashes, and 
marl,) all have different proportions of the same 
calcareous ingredient, and ought to be considered 
as the same manure. Yet most writers class 
these manures under different heads, without 
knowing the sameness of their predominating 
qualities ; and many absurd practices owe their 
origin and continuance to the same error in our 
practical men. Thus the industrious farmers of 
Long Island have long used, as a manure, leach- 
ed ashes, brought hundreds of miles by water: 
they have even sometimes stripped the soap fac- 
tories in Petersburg, paying five or eight cents the 
bushel, besides the expense of so longa trans- 
portation. Yet, whatever benefit was obtained 
from this manure, they might have found as well 
in the fossil shells which I believe lie beneath the 
surface of all Long Island, and which, even if 
carried the same distance, might be applied at 
less than half the cost of an equal value of ashes. 
Your remarks show that we agree in this view— 
and that you correctly consider our calcareous 
manures as substantially the same, though your 
practice may be confined to calcined limestone, 
as mine has been to fossil shells. 
_ [ now proceed to answer-your particular inqui- 
ries. You ask my “opinion as to the - utility of 
lime 68 @ manure in general; to what crops and 
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in what mode it is most advantageously applied ; 


and whether there is reason to believe that it 
would be adapted to limestone soil like ours, ori- 
ginally rich, but in many places much worn by 
cultivation?” & never was in Frederick, and 
know but little of its soils, except that they gene- 
rally differ from those on which my practice has 
been tried, and with which I am best acquainted. 
Your own judgment can best determine when any 
practice which may be profitable here, will also 
be advisable in your situation ; and for that pur- 
pose, it will be necessary for me to state concisely 
my view of the means by which lime acts, and 
the different effects produced, referring you for 
the reasons on which they rest to my essay in 
vol. 3, American Farmer. 
The principal action of both sand and clay is 
mechanical, and therefore large proportions are 
required to produce perceptible effects as manures. 
But from the presence or abs:nce of a very small 
proportion of lime in soils, important results are 
produced, because in common cases lime acts che- 
mically, and not mechanically. Clay has but little 
power, and sand none, in holding vegetable or ani- 
mal manures: but lime combines with them strong- 
ly, fixes them in the soil, and yields them solely to 
the growiogcrop. Hence, without lime, nosoil can 
be long otherwise than barren. Though most 


soils are more or less deficient, none capable of 


supporting vegetation can be entirely destitute 
of lime in some form. ‘This property of lime, of 
combining with and fixing manures, may be ad- 
vantageously used on every soil which nature has 
not made abundantly calcareous: but this benefit 
must necessarily be gradual, never quickly per- 
ceptible, nor can it be expected at all, unless on 
soils under meliorating culture, which. will allow 
more to return to the earth than is taken off. 


The next most important effect of lime is that of 


neutralizing acids. Lime is never furnished by na- 
ture pure, as it aliracts acids sostrongly as always 
to be combined with some one or other—and most 
generally with carbonic, the weakest and most 
abundant ofall, and with it forms mild lime, or cal- 
careous earth. This acid is driven off by strong 
heat, leaving the lime then pure, (or caustic, ) or it 
will readily yield its place to any stronger acid 
which may be brought in contact. Thus, if a bit 
of chalk or limestone be thrown into diluted aqua 
fortis, the strong acid seizes on the lime, the weak- 
er escapes in air bubbles, and (if enough lime is 
used) the acidity and other qualities of the aqua 
fortis are entirely destroyed. Such a process takes 
place in most of our soils when lime is applied, and 
probably may in some of yours. Decaying vege- 
tables or other causes produce acids, which either 


combine with lime and form useful manures, or if 


all the lime has been already taken up, poison both 
crop and land. The mark of an acid soil is a vigo- 
rous growth of pine, whortleberry or sheep-sorrel. 
When enough lime (whether mild or caustic) is 
applied to a soil of this kind, the poisonous acid is 
destroyed, one cause of barrenness removed, and 
the firstcrop may be increased from 50 to even 
<UU per cent. before any other effect of lime comes 
into action. 

_ There are several other minor benefits from 
lime, with a detail of which { shall not trouble 
you; for if my opinions are well founded, the two 
properties of fixing manures and neutralizing acids 
are sufficient to show that lime (and nothing else 
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but lime) will enable us to make durable and pro- 
fiiable improvements on such soils as are naturally 

or. Seda soabickahad 
"late the publication of my early experience of 
marl, (as we improperly call the bed of fossil 
shells,) my opinion has. suflered no change. or 
abatement as to-the value of that manure. I 
have extended the improvement over my farm ae 
fast as possible, and generally with great benefit, 
though sometimes to loss. Not fearing any injury, 
1 applied in most cases from 600 to 800 heaped 
bushels of shell marl per. acre, about one third of 
which, on an average, was pure calcareous earth 
—and the crops of the present and preceding year 
have given proof that I was too lavish in-the 
application. Several of my neighbors found equal 
injury from smaller dressings, but on land not 
secured {rom grazing, or more severely cropped 
than mine. Where equal quantities were put on, 
the injury on my land was in proportion to the 
poverty or sandiness of the soil,.or the deficiency 
of vegetable matter: under opposite circumstan- 
ces, no injury was produced even where’ 1000 to 
1200 bushels had been laid on. The remedy for 
this errorthen is apparent—and where too much 
mild lime has been given, the soil is made* more 
able to retain and profit by the vegetable matter 
which is then wanting. No soils have yet suffer- 
ed in this way except such as were before acid, 
which induces the belief that the salt of lime 
(formed with the vegetable acid) causes this 
disease—and unless enough dead vegetable mat- 
ler be present for this salt to act on, that it will 
injure the growing crop. ‘Though I have lost 
some crop, and much labor, by these heavy dress- 
ings, the result has not discouraged me; it only 
shows the manure to be much stronger than I 
thought, and that less will be sufficient to produce 
either benefit or injury. Candor requires the 
statement of loss from marling, which however 
could not have occurred either to my neighbors or 
myself, if the advice I formerly gave had been at- 
tended to, viz.: to apply the manure in small 
quantities, and repeat it as might be found neces- 
sary; and not to use it at all, if exhausting cultiva- 
tion was to be continued. No first crop after 
marling has suffered by this disease, (and its 
marks are too evident to be overlooked;) and 
when it has occurred in the second rotation, it 








‘never reduced the crop so low as the product of 


the land in its previous state. Another fact is 
wortby of observation : onespots where wheat of 
this and last year’s crop was almost destroyed by 


| overliming, clover stood and grew so well, that it 


promises to draw off the excess of the salt of lime, 
or otherwise to furnish enough vegetable matter 
to balance and cure the evil. Of this, however, 
my experience js as yet too limited to be consider- 
ed as furnishing conclusive evidence. 

When not, diseased, the crops of the second 
rotation have been always as good, and sometimes 
much better, than the first crops after the fossil 
shells were applied. This increase was looked for, 
and promised, before facts had proved this effect 
of lime. My later experiments with first dress- 
ings give results similar to those already publish- 
ed. But the most satisfactory proof! can offer 
you of the value of calcareous manures, is a state- 
ment of my crops of wheat, which having been 
generally my only article for sale, and always the 
most important, as much ae possible was raised, 
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and the average product may fairly be supposed 
to mark with tolerable accuracy the increase of 
fertility in the farm. * 

‘The last crop I expected would have been at 
least 2000 bushels, and that it fell short was en- 
tirely owing to the unexampled injury caused this 
season by rust. As it was, my loss was less than 
on any other farm in the lower country that I have 
heard of, as but few made half a crop, and many 
did not save enough for seed. This difference was 
mostly owing to the manure I had used, as lime 
hastens the ripening of all crops, and a few days 
difference in the ripening of a field of wheat may 
either cause its destruction by rust, or insure its 
safety. 

None of my limed land brought wheat until 
1820, and the following table shows that but little 
average increase of product had taken place before. 





Years. Acres, Product. Average. 





1813} 145) 810 
1814} 110| 550 
1815} 78) 520 


1816| 104) 896 } 


Average per acre for 3 
years—5} 





1817|..79] 595 
1818|--68} 450 


1819} 132)1015 
1820} 119)1020 
1821} 160/1049 


1822) 15411627 
1823) 139]1475 
1824; 194/1850 


Second average—8 





Third average—7} 





Fourth average—10} 























1825|195 |1452 


Some of the after increase is certainly due to 
other kinds of improvement; but I have no doubt 
that full three-fourths of the whole was caused by 
the use of calcareous manures, on land rested two 
years in four, and not grazed. During the first six 
years, only about half my corn land was put in 
wheat, the other half being so poor that even our 
overseers admitted that seed would there be 
thrown away. You must observe, therefore, that 
it was the richest half of each shift that averaged 
from 5} to 8 bushels. During the last term, all 
the land before left out, has been in wheat, which 
makes the increase of average product greater 
than would appear from the table. Even the 
highest rate of product above stated, may be 
thought contemptible by a farmer on your fine 
wheat lands: but through our poor and sandy 
country, the average does not exceed 5 bushels; 
for the land actually put under wheat, and it 
would not be 8, if all the corn land was sowed. 
Yet the time will arrive, when by means of our 
calcareous manures, this now barren region, will 
show the fields the most highly improved above 
their natural state, and more profitable farming, 
than any portion of Virginia. 

Your doubt whether lime will suit limestone 








soils, arises from the supposed similar constitution 
of soil and manure. I have not much personal 
knowledge of limestone lands, but have always 
supposed them, as you describe yours, “ originally 
rich,” and have attributed that richness to their 
being manured by natare with lime. It follows, 
from the supposition, that the value of lime asa 





| 
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manure will be lessened in proportion to the natu- 
ral supply; that sometimes it may be useless or 
even hurtlul, (as when the soil will effervesce 
with any strong acid, ) and in a0 case can it be as 
beneficial as on our pine and whortleberry lands, 
which are entirely destitute of calcareous earth, 
and nearly so of lime in any other form. But it 
does not follow that lime may not be advanta- 
geously applied to most limestone soils, though to 
what extent and profit, experience can only show ; 
for it is a,remarkable fact, that but few of those in 
this state contain any portion of calcareous earth, — 
(carbonate of lime,) though they are evidently 
affected by the limestone with which they are 
mixed, or. in contact with. ‘To the question, 
what has become of the calcareous earth which 
the soil must have derived from the rock, | an- 
swer, that it still remains in the soil in another 
form: the lime.being combined with the acid 
furnished by the decomposing vegetable matter, 
which being abundant enough ‘to take up all the 
lime applied by nature, shows that more might 
be beneficially applied. I cultivate more than 
100 acres of land, naturally containing a slight 
mixture of shells, and which, in this respect, as 
well as in natural fertility, I suppose is nearly 
similar to your limestone soils ; here the effect of 
calcareous manures, in the first crop, is scarcely 
perceptible, though I confide in the benefit increas- 
ing with time, and accordingly shall. marl the re- 
mainder of this soil, as soon as I can finish what 
is less favored by nature, and where greater im- 
provement has ‘been derived.. But others have 
met with morei pleasing results. Your friend, 
Ben). Harrison, found great benefit from fossil 
shells, which he carried across the river from my 
shore, and applied to some acres of the naturally 
rich land at Berkeley. The extensive improve- 
men‘s made with oyster shell lime, by George E. 
Harrison, at Brandon, are mostly on land natu- 
rally rich, and not more destitute of lime than 
you will find most of your limestone soils. 

When I speak of limestone soils, I mean to con- 
fine the term to such as are so intermixed with 
limestone, or lying so near it, that the soil must 
necessarily have been furnished with some of its 
component parts from the stone. If my theoreti- 
cal opinions are correct, every such soil should be 
naturally rich, durable, and, when worn by 
cultivation, easy to restore by rest or manure, 
comparéé to poor paturalsoils. If you know any 
exceptions to this rule, if any real limestone soil 
is poor (without being made so by such evident 
causes as wetness, excess of rock, &c.)-1 would 
gladly be informed of the facts, as they would 
furnish the only known contradiction to the opi- 
nion before stated, that a proper proportion of calca- 
reous earth will make all soils capable of becom- 
ing and continuing rich. But if Frederick is like 
Augusta and the adjoining counties which I have 
visited, you have soile enough, which, though (by 
courtesy) called limestone, are not better entitled 
to that name than the -pine lands of the lower 
counties. By most persons, the term limestone is 
applied, not only to any land that shows a few 
detached masses of that rock, but also to where- 
ver there are limestone springs, or under which a 
body of limestone lies, though forty feet beneath 
the surface. If the soil could be made calcareous 
by so distant a substratum, then the whole tide- 
water district would be so, as a body of fossil 
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shells lies under the whole extent, and generally } quantity, asin their richness. Witha view te 


much nearer the surface. Much of this land ap- 
peared to me very poor, and [ think would be as 
much improved by lime as any of ours. 

You ask, “to what crops, or in what mode, is 
lime most advantageously applied?” My fossil 
shells produce the mostimmediate effect when laid 
on the sod before ploughing, and corn, or some 
other horse-hoed crop, is first raised, to mix the 
manure well with the soil. But when convenient, 
I prefer laying it on afier ploughing, as it is better 
intermixed in the course of cultivation, and the 
danger of its being buried too deep is avoided. 


Caustic lime is usually applied to the surface of 


ploughed land, and slightly covered by repeated 





answering your inquiries, I paid attention to she 
subject during my late visit to the mountains, and 
would have examinéd mafy supposed materials 
for manure, but for the want of the necessary 
tests ; as it was, | brought home, and have ana- 
lyzed, eight or ten specimens of rock, which from 
‘heir softness and supposed abundance, seemed to 
promise calcareous manure of some value, with- 
out the cost of burning. Of these, one, frequently 
seen inthe roads, is like limestone in color, but 
more like slate in sofiness, and easily broken into 
thin layers, and what is exposed to (he eye might 
be pounded to gravel without much labor, A 
specimen o! this, taken about midway between 


harrowings ; and it is evident that this mode o/; Waynesborough and Staunton, contained 46.100 


covering must convert the quick to mild lime, of caicareous earth ; another, taken near xing-_ 
before its solvent powers can reach the more | ton, on the road to the Natural Bridge, COMME ined 
Thestone which covers a consi 


deeply buried vegetable matter. 

ntil I began on cotton this year, | have made 
no field crops except corn and wheat, to which 
calcareous manures are equally beneficiai. Clover 
is much more improved than either by lime, and 
without it, (applied by nature or art, ) it is in vain 
to attempt raising cloverto any extent, in this part 
of the state. Several years ago, 1 formed the 
opinion, that on land made calcareous, gypsum 
would act, though of no effect before ; and though 
notconfirmed, the opinion has gained strength from 
my experiments and observations, and however 


opposed some facts are, the greater weight of 
evidence is decidedly in its favor, The acidity o! 


our soils, { think, will serve to account for the 
general want of effect from gypsum, and the 
supposed change of results after first applying 
lime; but it would be premature to offer the 
explanation of alact which, however important it 
may be, is yet of doubtful existence. You are 
aware that gypsum hasseldom any effect below 
the falls, and that most of the opposite results are 
on the rich river lands, of all, the most exposed to 
the “‘ salt exhalations,’”’ which have idly been 
supposed to cause this remarkable and general 
defect in our lands. You state the general 


objection to liming in Frederick to be, first, the. 


belief that your soils are already sufficiently 
calcareous, and secondly, the cost of fuel. I have 
before offered you reasons for my belie! that your 
soile generally are not even slightly calcareous, 
and on the most accurate examination, | do not 
think you will find a twentieth part of even your 
limestone soils to contain the smallest proportion 
of calcareous earth. The expense of burning |! 
cannot estimate even on the practice of neighbor- 
ing farmers, of whom [I have in vain made 
inquiries. But evenif your fuel should be rather 
more dear than on James river, you would obtain 
the material for lime at far less cost. Oyster shells, 
taken from vessels off the landing places, cost 624 


cents per hogshead, (yielding 14 bushels of lime, ) | 


while you would quarry the rock on the farm, or 
erhaps the field, where the lime was to be spread. 


| 





u 


| 
} 









80.100. erable 
portion of the Arsenal lot has 84.100, and though 
much harder than the others, is so solt as to be 
considered of no value for common purposes, and 
can be quarried and broken down with a pickaxe. 
A stone which is very abundant about the Salt 
Su!phur Springs, is so hard, in the earth, as to 
yield only to the force of gunpowder, yet crum- 
bles to small gravel afier a few weeks’ exposure to 
the air. ‘This contains only 17.100, aud is too 
poor to pay the expense of blasting, but would be 
worth using, if already exposed to the air. These 
specimens were selected almost by chance, and 
even if some judgment had been exercised, it 
would require many more examinations to “prove 
the strength or worth of any large bodies of such 
substances ; and they are mentioned only to show 
thaf such manures may be found, and are worth 
your seeking. Another calcareous rock is found 
in limestone streams, which is richerthan my best 
shell-marl, and nearly as soit: I mean that depo- 
siie of limestone water, to which the name o/ marl 
is as incorrectly applied in the upper country, as 
here to our fossil shells. This is nearly pure 
calcareous earth, and so far asita quantity will go 
it must be a very cheap as well as rich manure. 
In these rocks I should expect to find resources 
for the improvement of land ; but at the same 
time that I offer them to your notice, f am sensi- 
ble that the very descriptions given most proba- 
bly show how little | am acquainted with the 
substances recommended. 

It may be objected that calcareous Thanures, the 


particles of which being as coarse as gravel and - 


not very soft, would not be reduced in the soil, and 
would consequently remain nearly worthless. Cer- 
tainly the most minute division is best, and there- 
fore 100 bushels of burnt lime, may be expected to 
exert as much power on the first crop, as 200 bush- 
els in a coarser state; and it may be admitted fur- 
ther, that particles of limestone, or shells, would 
lor many years defy the decomposing powers ot 
air, moisture and frost, which are commonly sup- 
posed the only agents for producing this effect. 


ut f doubt: whether burning will be necessary in | But however hard and insoluble these small lrag- 
every case where you may manure with lime ; as| ments may seem, I believe a soil that requires 
its solvent powers seldom used or wanted, it will | lime, will completely dissolve all of moderate size 


serve as well mild as caustic, if it can be broken | ina few years. Such atleast, is the invariable 


down fine enough without heat. 


Limestone | effect found, when a once acid soil is ploughed u 
P| 


gtavel. is used to great profit in Ireland, and | fer the second rotation, after applying the foasil 
perhaps may be found in our limestone country ;| shells, unless they were ot the largest or hardest 
and from my own limited observation, I know that | kinds, or the dressing unnecessarily heavy. Ano- 
substitutes for it may be obtained in various places, | ther fact will prove flat this solvent action is pecu 


ifthey should be found to suit as 
Vou. X. —b 


well in their! 


lar tosuch soils ae | have called acid. On ou 
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river lands, spote may be seen whitened with thin ; so common that the civil authorities were compel- 


bits of muscle shells, which have been exposed 
ator near the surface for thousands of years, and 
to the action of the plough for the last century ; 

et muscle shells, which on those places appear so 
indestructible, are thinner, sofier, and, from the 
animal matter they contain, more easy to crumble 
than the fossil sea shells which are used for ma- 
nure. The acidity, or something equivalent to aci- 
dity, in the one soil, and the absence of it in the 
other, will serve to account for the very different 
effects produced. Yours, &c. 

E. RuFrin. 


MANAGEMENT AND BREEDS OF HOGS IN 
MIDDLESEX, MASSACHUSETTS. 


From the Fourth Report of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 


We have been compelled, however, in this, as 
in many other cases, to witness the capriciousness 
of public favor ; and to adopt, with the variation 
of only a letter, the familiar, proverb, and say in 
thie case, that ‘every hog must have his day.” 
The popularity of the Berkshire swine is on the 
wane. It is objected to them by many farmers 
that they are not large enough, though they are 
easily made to reach, at fourteen months old, 300 
or 350 Ibs. ; and further, that they do not cut up 
well; and that the fat on their backs and sides is 
not thick enough, especially for packing down for 
fishermen, who would be glad to have their pork 
all fat, and whom I have seen spread their un- 
cooked salted fat pork, as landsmen spread butter, 
on their bread. 

The former objection is not made by all per- 
sons, as many would prefer for their tables the 
pork of a hog weighing 300 Ibs. to that of hogs 
weighing 600 Ibs. of which I have seen many in 
our market. With respect to the latter objection, 
I was half disposed at first to consider it as mere 
caprice, but that E. Phinney, of Lexington, a 
farmer in this matter ‘ not unknown to fame,”— 
and another most respectable farmer of Franklin 
county, admit that there is some truth in it; and 
they, as well as many others, prefer a cross to 
the pure blood. The impression is becoming 
general, and the butchers in Quincy market are 
unanimous in their unfavorable opinion of the 
Berkshire hogs. They admit that their hams 
and shoulders are good for bacon; but their 
backs, where they most require it, have no depth 
of fatness, and they are therefore unsuitable for 
salting. ‘They are good breeders and nurses. 
They may be kept, therefore, to much advantage 
where the object is to raise roasting pigs for the 
market. This is sometimes quite profitable where 
a sow has two littersa year. A roast pig, only 
weaned by the knife, has from time immemorial 
been deemed a most luxurious dish. So it is 
likely to continue to be. Charles Lamb says that 
the Chinese never knew the lusciousness of a 
roasted pig until an accidental fire occurred which 
destroyed a pig-sty with its inhabitants. In 
pulling the bodies of these poor creatures burnt 
to a crisp from the fire, some of the skin or flesh 
adhered to the fingers of the Chinese, and in put- 
their hands by chance to their mouths, they for 
the first time in their lives inhaled the odor and 
tasted the deliciousness of the roasted skin. After 
that, the accidental burning of pig-sties became 





led to interpose. 

It is but just, however, to the Berkshires to say, 
that the untavorable impression in regard to them, 
though general, is not universal. An intelligent 
and very exact farmer at Braintree, B. V. French, 
has found them to answer his expectations. Up- 
on recently killing a number, he was well satisfied 
with their appearance, and is of opinion that 
much of the prejudice which exists against them 
belongs properly to the impure but not to the ge- 
nuine race. : 

The introduction of the Chinese hogs into this 
country and into Englaud seems to have been the 
foundation of all the extraordinary improvements 
which have taken place in this race ol*animals— 
improvements which, within less than half a cen- 
tury, have doubtless.enriched the state of Massa- 
chusetts many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and the country by millions. The effects of this 
cross with other swine have been to give fineness 
of bone, plumpness and fulness of form, extraordi- 
nary thriltiness, and quietness of demeanor. The 
old raceof hogs seemed to be of the wolf species 
in temper as well as condition, and were the per- 
sonification of ugliness and rapacity. The first 
introduction of one of these animals into a seclud- 
ed part of Scotland, within the last century, is 
matter of comparatively modern history. Havin 
got loose {rom his sty, he appeared to the terrifi 
imaginations of these simple people as the arch- 
fiend himself, and crowds hovered together 
through fear—the parish schoolmaster being at 
their head with an open Bible, to endeavor to lay 
this evil spirit! ‘The animal now, in his improved 
condition, is regarded as one of the farmer’s best 
friends ; he eats what nothing else will eat; he is 
a general scavenger, and an excellent composter 
of manure. His own manure is one of the most 
enriching substances which can be supplied to the 
soil, though not one of the most lasting in ite ef- 
fects ; and his flesh is the most frequent dish upon 
the farmer’s table. This county may boast of 
great improvements in their swine. A Mr. Mac- 
kay, of Boston, owning a farm in Weston, obtain- 
ed from abroad, some yeais since, a valuable hog, 
whose natural good qualities by good manage- 
ment he greatly improved. Some of this breed of 
swine have been most remarkable for thrift and 
weight. Besides this, a hog called the Mocho 
hog, long, round and thrilty, whose pedigree is 
not known, has been introduced here. Some of 
the best hogs which I have seen have. been from 
an admixture of these three bloods. Mr. Phin- 
ney emphatically approves this cross; and the 
weight of his swine when killed, of some of 
which I subjoin an account, establishes the sound- 
ness of his judgment. 


In 1840, Mr. Phinney sent the following hogs 


to market : 
Feb. 6. Feb. 15. Feb. 17. 
ibe. Ibs. Ibs. 
407 1 w’d 469 1 w’d 763 
414 2 “ 367 2 * 69) 


mos. old 
1 ys 
2 
3 “« 413 3 * 3623 “. 476 
4 
5 
6 


20 
15 
15 
(12 
12 
12 


weighed 
éc 


“« $305 4 “ 331 4. * 430 
“ 364 5 0476 
‘e 366 6 ¢é 465 
7 * 430 12° 
8 “ 464° 12 
In 1841, the subjoined is a list of fifteen Berk- 
shire and Mackay hoge from the same farm: 
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February 22, 1841. 


lbs. Ibs. ibs. 
1 weighed 738 1 weighed 528 1 weighed 487 
9: Oe. 66R22. 4 6982 BO 
8. 673. “ 6173 “© 476 
4 “ 6674 4 “6 503 4 co 441 
5 “ 6665 =" 6015 =“ 400 


The grass-ted hogs, which I have before men- 
tioned, are regaining their popularity. They have 
been, to a degree, crossed and intermixed with 
vatious valuable breeds in the interior, and are 
now preferred to all others in the Brighton market. 
With good care and keeping, at filteen \ and 
eighteen months old they are easily carried to 500 
and 600 pounds. 

O! four, fatied by Stephen Morse, of Marlbo- 
rough, the current season, the weight was as lol- 
lows : 539 |bs., 530, 506, 459—averaging 5083 Ibs. 
each. ‘These hoys were put into the sty in Sep- 
tember, 1840, weighing between 70 and 80 los. 
each, and were killed in October, 1841. They 
were kept mainly upon boiled potatoes tle firs 
winter, and since that, upon the siops of the dairy, 
skim milk, butter milk, whey and Indian meal. 

Some of the best hogs which | have ever seen 
have been fatted at the slaughtering establishment 
of Jesse Bird, in Watertown. He keeps his swine 
about six months. He purchases the grass breed 
above. mentioned, prelerring hogs with a small 
head, round and juil body, though not deep belly, 
and with full shoulders and broad backs. ‘Ihe 
are taken in, weighing from 170 to 200 Ibs., kept 
in the slaughter-yard for a time, and previous tu 
kilang, are fed upon potatoes and Indian meal 
cooked, and are brought to weigh from 450 to 600 
pounds, 

At the slaughtering establishments in the vi- 
cinity of the capital, large amounts of pork are 
supported and fatied upon the offal. Sometimes 
this is cooked for the swine; in other cases 11 is 
given io its raw state, so that without any trouble- 
some change in the way of preparation, the hogs 
eat the cattle: and then men eat the hogs. It is 
easy, but not agreeable to imagine in such cases 
what the pork may be. ‘The richness of animal 
food becomes thus a little too much concentrated 
even for the epicurean palate; and few persons 
knowingly would have the courage to touch such 
food when coming directly from the slaughter-yard, 
excepting some, who are cannibals by nature, and 
by some. accident have been misplaced in a civi- 
lized country. It answers very well for shipping 
pork, for no questions of taste are ever held over 
a barrel of provision either on a slave plantation or 
atsea. It is ascertained, however, that in fatting 
swine, some portion of animal food and pot liquor 
is highly conducive to thrifi. In the best establish- 
menis, the hogs, some time beiore being slaugh- 
tered, are put upon vegetable food, potatoes, Indian 
meal, &c., so that the rankness of the pork is taken 
away. 

E. Phinney’s swine establishment, at Lexing- 
ton is among the most extensive in the county. 
His number of fattening swine averages about 
100, with 50 store hogs, and they are killed in e- 
bruary and March, when from 10 to 18 months 
old, being of the fall and winter litters of the pre- 
vious year. His pens are well arranged ; seldom 
occupied by more than three or four in a pen. 
They have a manure yard attached to each pen, 
into which bog-mud and litter are thrown for their 
manufacture and compounding, and they have 
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| always a dry and comfortable bed. They are fed 


regularly three times a day. I shall subjoin an 
account given by himself of his mode of manage- 
ment, wuich the farmers will read with interest. 
* a: Tee *- ~ 
‘“ An inquiry is often made as to the best time 
of killing, or at wheat age it is most profitable to 
slaughter them. Onalarge farm where much 
green herbage is produced and where the value of 
the manure is taken into the account, the pi 
killed at the age of 15 and 16 months, give the 
greatest profit. When it is intended to kill them 
at this age, they may be kept on more ordinary 
and cheaper food for the first 10 or 12 months, or 
till within 4 or 5 months of the time of killing. 
‘The manure they make and the extra weight of 
pork more than pay the expense incurred in keep- 
ing them the longer time; but the spring pigs 
which are to be killed the ensuing winter and 
spring, must be kept upon the best of food from 
the time they are taken from the sow until they 
are slaughtered. 

‘* The older class of pigs for the first 10 or 12 
months are kept principally upon brewers’ grains, 
with a small quantity of Indian or barley meal, or 
rice, ruta-baga, sugar-beet, &c., and in the sea- 
son ol clover, peas, oats, cornstalks, weeds, &c., 
they are cut green and thrown into the pens; the 
next 4 or 5 months belore killing they have as 
much Indian meal, barley meal or rice, with an 


y |equal quantity of potatoes, apples or pumpkins, 


as they will eat, the whole being well cooked and 
salted, and given to them about blood warm. 
During the season of fattening, an ear or two of 
hard corn is every day givento each pig. This 
small quantity they will digest well, and of course 
there is no waste. Shelled corn, soaked in water 
made as salt as the water of the ocean for 48 
hours, with a quart of wood ashes added to each 
bushel and given to them occasionally in small 
quantities, greatly promotes their health and 
growth. Their health and appetite is also greatly 
promoted by throwing a handful of charcoal once 
or twice a week into each of their pens. Their 
principal food should, however, be couked tho- 
roughly and nicely. From long practice and 
repeated experiments, 1 am convinced that two 
dollars’ worth of material well cooked, will make 
as much pork as three dollars’ worth of the same 
material given in a raw state. 

‘¢ Pigs when first taken from the sow should be 
treated with great care, to prevent them from 
scouring and ‘becoming stinted ; when either of 
these happen, it will require many days and 
sometimes weeks to put them again into a healthy 
growing condition. When first deprived of 
the maternal food, a little new or skim milk, boiled 
and slightly salted and given to them often and in 
small quantities, will prevent scouring and greatly 
promote their growth. If intended for killing at 
the age o! 9 or 10 months, they should be full fed 
all the time and kept as fat as possible. If, on 
the other hand, they are intended for killing at the’ 
age of 15 or 18 months, they should not be full- 
fed, nor be made very fat for the first 10 or 12 
months. 

‘¢ To satisfy myself of the benefit of this course, 
I took 6 of my best pigs 8 weeks old, all of the 
game litter, and shut them in two pens three 
in each. Three of these I fed very high and kept 
them as fat all the time as they could be made. 





The other three were fed sparingly, upon coarse 
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food, but kept in a healthy, growing condition, till 
within 4 or 5 montha of the time of killing, when 
they were fed ag high as the others. ‘They-were 
allslaughiered at the same time, being then 16 
months old. At the age of 9 months the full-fed 
pigs were much the heaviest, but at the time of 
killing, the pigs fed sparingly, for the first 10 or 12 
months, weighed, upon an average, filty pounds 
each more than the othere. Besides this addi- 
tional weight of pork, the three “lean kine” added 
much more thanthe others to my manure heap. 
These resulis would seem very obvious to any one 


who has noticed the habits of the animal. I{n} 


consequence of short feeding, they were much 
more active and industrious in the manufacture of 
compost, and this activity at the same time caused 
the muscies to enlarge and the frame to spread, 
while the very fat pigs became inactive, and like 
indolent bipede, they neither worked for their own 





benefit nor for that of others. 

“For the purpose of intreasing my manure 
heap, my pens are kept constantly supplied with 
peat or swamp mud, about three hundred loads | 
of which are annually thrown into my sties. | 
This, with the manure from my horse stable, | 
which is daily thrown in, and the weeds and | 
coarse herbage which are gathered from the farm, | 
give me about 500 cart loads of manure in a year. | 

On regular and systematic feeding and clean | 
and dry bedding, the success of raising and fat- | 
tening swine very much depends. A faithful) 
feeder, also, who has some skill and taste and | 
withal a little pride of vocation, is indispensable.” | 

Of all articles ever given to fatting swine In- 
dian meal is, without doubt, the most nutritious. 
Mr. Phinney, it seems, has by actual trial settled | 
a much vexed question, whether hogs should be 
forced by full feeding when young, or at first be 
only kept wellin a growing state. He found it 
better, when designed to be kept more thana 
year, to let the young animal, by sufficient but 
not excessive feeding, have time to develope him- | 
self and acquire a natural size, rather than, by 
filling him to repletion, to bring on a premature 
state of fatness, which seemed to check the 
growth. To young pigs, milk, whey and butter- 
milk are the best of all feed; but where cows are 
kept for the purpose of supplying the market with 
milk, the pigs will be of course regarded as very 
poor customers. ‘*’The milkman will not call.’ 
There is however, as | have shown before, 
under come circumstances, a mistake in this 
matier, 

The establishment of J. P. Cushing, Water- 
town, for keeping and fatting ewine, is upon a 
large scale, and is exceedingly well contrived for 
his situation. It consists of a long one-story 
building, with separate pens on one side extending. 
the whole length, each designed for four swine, 
with an open yard and a lodging and eating room 
to each besides some lying-in apartments.* A 
commodious passage-way runs the whole length 
of it, with the troughs projecting into the pagsage- 
way, and a shutter for the troughs so contrived 








* The length of this building, including the cook- 
ing-place, is 252 feet, width 12 feet, and height the | 
same. There are twenty pens, each 12 feet by 8, and 
a yard of 12 feet attached to each pen. The number 
of hogs that can be accommodated depends upon their 
sizes—from three to six, say an average of four of 300 
weight each. There were fatted fifty-two hogs last 
season, Weighing, dressed, 15,578 Ibs. 





that the trough is easily cleaned at any time, and 
the food of the hogs.is placed before them with- 
out admitting that which, in the usual slovenly 
mode of feeding, is but too common, an uncivil 
interference on their part before all is ready. Some 
contrivance ae effectualas this for another class of 
animals would be quite useful at some of our pub- 
lic hotels and steamboats, and save us from the 
severe remarks of those foreign travellers who 
Lave little sympathy with our customary despatch 
of business, and seem to look upon us as a nation 
of fire-eaters. 

The cooking apparatus is at one end. Had 
economy of room and ease of feeding been stu- 
died, the building might have been double the 
width, with pens on each side. In England, they 
are cometimes made circular with the cooking 
apparatus in the centre and the feeding troughs 
all within the circle; but in such cases there must 
be much waste of room. Mr. Cushing’s barracks _ 
are lengthwise of his cattle-yard, so that the ma- 


‘nure from the pens of his swine is thrown imme- 


diately into the yard, and any litter or muck easi- 
ly supplied in the same way. His store hogs 
too, at pleasure may be turned into the catile-yar 

with the advice given in Asop’s fable by the 
dying father to his sons, “ that there is a treasure 
buried in the field which they would find by 
digging for it.” ‘The swine however do not much 
need the advice. They are natural philosophers 
and go by instinct into deep investigations. Some 
of them should always be kept in barn-yards and 
cellars. ‘They are of great use in turning up and 
mixing the manure ; and in yards where cattle 


‘are fed upon grain, and the sweeping of the 


barn floors are thrown out, they take care that 
nothing is lost. I have known a considerable 
number of store hogs kept in a thrifty condition 
upon that only which they obtained in a yard 
where a proportional number of beef cattle were 
stail-fed. The philosophy of reciprocal uses, 
which is apparent in every cepartment of nature, 
though it frequently presents itself in a form of- 
fensive to a fastidious taste, is to a reflecting mind 
always instructive on the wonderful economy of 
the divine providence, 

A very large hog establishment in this county 
is to be found in West Cambridge on the farm of 
Abner Pierce. Hekeeps in his enclosure about 
500 hogs. They are supported upon the city 
swill or refuse. No hogs are allowed to be kept 
in Boston but by special and extraordinary per- 
mission ; and among the excellent municipal re- 
gulations, the refuse vegetables, meat, garbage, 
and offal of the houses are required to be kept by 
each householder in a box or barrel which is emp- 
tied once a week or oftener by the city scavengers. 
This, being taken into the covered city caris, is 
delivered at Mr. Pierce’s establishment, about 
five miles from the city, daily—he paying there- 
for to the city 4000 dollars per year on a contract 
lor five years. 

His hogs, when [ visited him, were in an en- 
closure of about fourteen acres, partly covered 
with trees and bordering on one of the beautiful 
ponds in that vicinity, a picturesque situation 
most certainly, for animals making such humble 
pretensions to taste and sentiment. If nothing 
else, however, in the summer months they enjoy, 
as much as. their betters, the luxury of a refresh- 
ing bath and quiet repose under the shade, both 
essentially conducive to their health and thrift. 
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He has had no general disease among them. | price of pork 12 cents, they may be fatted to a 


though occasionally a case of the “blind staggers.” 
He considers this troublesome disease as proceed- 
ing wholly. from indigestion; and he finds no 
difficulty in its cure, by procuring an immediate 
evacuation. For this purpose he gives a dose 
consisting of half a pint of lamp oil, and half a 
pint of molasses, strongly charged with pounded 
brimstone. This remedy is important to be known, 
as the disease is nol’ uncommon among swine, 
and often proves fatal. This disease can hardly 
be considered local, though the “ blind staggers” 
in yeare gone by, has been known to prevail in 
some localities near at least one of these ponds 
among a class of animals, who assume to be of 
a higher rank, but who occasionally pollute these 
beautiful regions by a resort to them for purposes 
of dissipation; but a simple and perfect preven- 
tive is at last found for this disease, (so much 
more humiliating and dreadful inits effects on 
them.) if they can be induced to take it, in ‘total 
abstinence.” 

Mr. Pierce’s hogs are purchased ; he raises 
none. He buys them ata weight of 100 to 150 
lbs. .Theiraverage weight when killed, is {rom 
250 to 300 lbs. He has a killing twice a year, 
thougs many of his hogs are kepta year. The 
supply of refuse frém the city, is sufficient, ex- 
cepting at certain seasons of the year, when some 
meal and corn are given. They fatten in the 
yard without extra feed, excepting as above. At 
killing, the skins (that is the small entrails) are 
sold at 10 centsa set; the harslet at8 cents; 
which. pay fully the expenses of dressing. The 
remainder is cooked for the swine, after saving 
and selling what can be used by the soapmaker. 
The manure .made in their beds where they are 
littered, is sold readily at four dollars per cord and 
in quick demand. The average sales of manure 
are not less than one thousand dollars. 

In the enclosure there are extensive plank 
platforms on which the. garbage is spread when 
brought from the city. The right of cleaning 
the tables, after the hogs have filled themselves, 
is purchased by several neighboring farmers at 
@2 50 per day. Much of the refuse thus obtained 
is spread upon their grass lands, or ploughed in 
on their cultivated grounds, or placed round their 
apple trees, and in every case with the greatest 


advantage. If not used immediately it is put}: 


into a compost heap and covered with mould. 
Some farmers who obtain it use much of it for 
feeding their own swine. One farmer stated to 


me that he had purchased the right of obtaining : 


ittwo days in a week. He kept the last year 
fourteen hogs entirely upon these gleanings. The 
gain upon these hogs in live weight from 1st Oc- 
tober to Ist April, when he sold them on foot, 
was 2800 lbs. Other farmers have been equally 
successful in this economical process. 

The average gain of the hogs at this establish- 
ment is rated at a pound per day, live weight. 
A large amount of bones are brought out in the 
carte, and these find a ready sale at the bone-mill 
for manure, 

The question of profit in keeping and fattening 
swine has been much discussed, and so much de- 
pends on circumstances of age, breed, food, length 
of time kept, and price ‘in the market, that the 
question must remain open. Mr. Phinney gives 
it as his opinion that with Indian corn at one dol- 
lar per bushel and potatoes at 33 cents, and the 





profit. In his experience, he says, four quarte of 
Indian or barley meal with an equal quantity of 
apples, pumpkins, potatoes or roots cooked, will 
give lwo pounds of pork. 

A small example of fatting swine in Medway, 
Norfolk county, which came under my notice, 


iseems worth recording, because an exact account 


of their cost was kept. ‘The owner was a me- 
chauvic and bought every article of their teed, not 
even kveping a cow. » His two hogs when killed 
weighed, one 420 Ibs.—one 382 Ibs., and pork 
was then worth 12 cents per Ib. Yalue when 
dressed $96 24 cts. They were killed at 14 
months old. They were bought in November 
and killed in the December of the next year, 
They were kept in the sty the whole time; were 
fed three times a day with weeds, corn and pota- 
toes. ‘he potatoes were boiled and. the Indian 
meal mixed with them into a mash. They were 
led exclusively on corn one week bejore being 
k.lled. ‘They did as weil in winter as in summer. 
Salt was frequently given to them in their swill. 
The price of corn bought for them was 117 cents 
to 136 cents, or an average of 130 cents per bush- 
el. Potatoes were 30 cts. per bushel. The whole 
cost of the hogs when fatted was $62 including 
the price of purchase, or 7.8 cts. per Ib. 

I shall here subjoin some carelul experimente 
made by myself a lew years since in relation to 
this subject. They were given to some portion 
of the public atthe time, in another form; but 
they may here reach many by whom they have 
not been seen, and to whom they may be inte- 
resting. 

Experiment 1. ‘Two hogs about one year old ; 
one of them a barrow in very good condition; the 
other a barrow ‘recently gelded and in ordinary 
condition, were put up to be fed exclusively upon 
Indian hasty pudding or Indian meal boiled with 
water. We began feeding them the first of March, 
1831, and weighed them again on the nineteenth 
of the same month. Inthe eighteen days they 
consumed six bushels of Indian meal. ‘They 
were offered cold water to drink but did not in- 
cline totake any. The result— 


No. 1 weighed on Ist March, - 233 Ibs. 
os as 19th * - - 269 
gain 36 
No. 2 (recently gelded) weighed on Ist 
March 190 
os “ 16th ‘ 247 
gain 57 


The gain of the two was 93 Ibs. in 18 days. 
The quantity of meal consumed by them was 10 
quarts per day to the two. We allow 30 quarts 
to°a bushel deducting two for grinding. The 
price of corn at the time was 70 cents per bushel. 
a epee of the increased weight is 4.5 cents 

r Ib. 

PY Slaoeh 21, 1831. Killed the ho 
first in the foregoing experiment. Live weight 
273 lbs. Weight when dressed 215 Ibs. Lose 
in offal, loose fat included, 58 Ibs. or a little more 
than one fifth. 

Experiment 2. No. 2 mentioned above weighed 

on 23d March, - 253 Ibs. 
do. on 30th April, - 312 


mentioned 











In 38 days, gain, 59 Ibs. 
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No. 3, a shoat purchased /rom a drove mone 
on 28th March, - 100 Ibs. 
do. on 30th April, - ~ 1651 


Gain in33daye, - -  -  5l ibs. 
This isa fraction over 1 Ib. 8 0z. per day each, 
nearly 1 Ib. 9 oz. 

In this case their food was exglusively boiled 
potatoes mashed with Indian mea!. The exact 
amount consumed not ascertained, but led as 
ilreelyas they would bear. 

Experiment 3. ‘The two last-named hoga were 
for the next 20 days put upon Indian hasty pud- 
ding exclusively, withthe following result: - 


No. 2 weighed on30th April, - $12 Ibs. 
EE 20th May, - 882 
Gain in 20 days, _ - 70 Ibs. 
No. 3 weighed on 30:h April, . 151 
f * 20ih May, - = 185 
Gainin20days, - - 34 Ibs, 


The two in the above named 20 days, consumed 
44 bushels of meal, cooked as above. Meal 78 
cents per bushel. Gain ol the two, 104 lbs. in 20 
days. 

Experiment 4. Sundry swine purchased from a 
drove, and fed with meal and potatoes, washed 


and mashed — 
ih March, 1831. 19th May, 1831. 


lbs. Ibe. Ibs. 

- No, 1 weighed 97, 165, gain in 52 days 68 
2°° § 334, 183; ..: a 48 

3 yee | | Bee. Ry, as 86 


The two following, raised on the farm, and fed 
as above— 
25ih April, 1831. 19th May, 1831. 
lbs. Ibs. Ibe. 
No. 4 weighed 151 206, gain in 24 days, 55 
& -* ©9360 2856, 2% S. . - 
Experiment 5. In this case it was not intended 
to force their thrilt, but to keep the swine in an 
improving condition. ‘They were shoats of the 
last autumn, and were of a good breed. 
Tuesday, 3d April, 1833. Put up four shoats, 
and began feeding them with Indian hasty pud- 
ding. 
3d April. 22d April. 25th June. 
No.1 176 lbs. 202ibse. gain 25 264ibs. gain 62 
2 119 153 “34 206 “ 98 


3 150 170 «+20 218 « 48 
(‘Total 183ibs. 
4 12) 145 ** 24 Killed May 30. 


From 3d April, to 22d April, the above swine 
consumed seven bushels and one peck of Indian 
meal. From 22: April, to 25th June, seven bush- 
els of Indian meal, cooked as above. 

One of the above, No. 4, was killed on 3Qth 
May ; being absent, the live weight was not as- 
certained. 

On the 25th June, the three remaining hogs 
were weighed, and iu the 63 days from 22d April 
to 25th June, they had gained in that time 183 Ibs. 
as above. 

Afier 30th May, when one of them was killed, 
one peck ol meal made into hasty pudding with 
a small allowance of the waste of the kitchen for 
a part of that time, lasted them three days, that 
is 22-25 or less than a quart, say ~ of a quart per 
day to each. 


soon found thata peck of meal by being boiled 
sufficiently would make the same kettle nearly full 
of hasty pudding and of sufficient consistency. 
The kettle was a common-sized five-pail kettle, 
set in brick work in: the house ; and it was re- 
markable that the peck of meal produced nearly 
the same quantity of pudding, that we obtained 
from the half bushel, which showed the import- 
ance of inducing the meal to take up all the_wa- 
ter it could be made to absorb. | 
The price of Indian corn was at that time 75 
cents per bushel—30 quarts of meal to a bushel 
deducting the toll. ‘The amount of meal consum- 
ed in the whole time from 3d April to 25th June 
was 144 bushels—the cost $10 69—the total gain, 
making no allowance for the gain of No. 4, from 
22d April to30:h May, which was not ascertain 
ed, was 287 Ibs. | ers 
The gain of No.l, 2 and 3, from 22d April to 
25'h June was 183 lbs. in 63 days; and allowing 
one peck to serve the three hogs for three days, 
required 5} bushels, the cost of which was $3 94. 
The live weight could not be estimated. at less 
than 4 cents per lb. when pork was at market 6 
cents, pple! Si aa 
The value of the 183 Ibs. therefore was-equal to 
$7 32, or at 5 cents to $9 15 cents. o , 
The gain of the swine for the first 19 days, 
from 3d to 22d April, was: at Aes 
~ No. 1, 26 Ibs. or 1.868 per day. 

‘9,34 “or 1.789 8“ 

“ 3,20 “ or 1052 * 

4,24 38 or 1.268. = 
The gain from 22d April to 25th June, 63 days, 


was: 
No. 1, 62 Ibs. or 0.984 per day. 
“¢ 2,73 “orl.lé8 
“ 3,48 “or0.761 * 

The difference of daily gain in the two periods 
was attributable to the diminished quantity of 
meal. The question then arises, whether the 
first mode of feeding was as economical as the 
second. 

In the first 19 days, 7 Ibs. 1 peck consumed, 
gave 104|bs. gain. In the next 63 days, 5 lbs, 1 
peck consumed, gave 183 lbs. gain. 

Had the first gain been in proportion to the 
second gain in reference to the meal consumed, 
the 74 bushels which gave 104 Ibs. should have 
given 252 5-7 lbs. This great disparity can be 
explained only in the more economical prepara- 
tion of the meal, by which a peck, taking up as 
much water as it would contain, gave a kettle 
nearly full of pudding, when half a bushel of 
meal imperfectly prepared, gave little more. This 
seems to demonstrate the great advantage of 
cooked food, both as it respects its increase of 
bulk and the improvement of its nutritive proper- 
ties. Whether it would apply to those substances, 
whose bulk is not increased by cooking equally as 
to Indian meal and the like, is a matter which ex- 
periments only can determine. 

Such are some few trials in reference to the 
feeding and fattening of swine, which I have 
made, or information of which I have obtained 
from other sources, which may at least lead 
the inquisitive farmer to further experiments and 
inquiries, on a subject of great importance to 
his interest. The inferences to be made from 
them I shall leave to others. The results, as will 





At firet we employed half a bushel of Indian 
meal to meke a kettle of hasty pudding; but we 


be observed, are not uniform. The thrift of ani- 
mals must depend on various other Circumstances 


. 
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besides the kinds or the quantity of food given 
them. Much*dependa on the breed, as every 
farmer knows; much on the health of the animal ; 
something on the season of the year. If failed in 
attempting to. fatten several swine in one case, 
though they were carelully attended and various 
kinds of teed were tried, and the failure was to- 
tally inexplicable until they were slaughtered, 
when the intestines were found corroded with 
worms, resembling those found in the human 
stomach, and this, I have no doubt prevented their 
thrift. The same fact has occurred in another 
instance, and with the same result. I failed in 
attempting to fatten some other swine; who had 
been driven a considerable distance and exposed, 
probably not even half fed on the road, to severe 
cold and storms, Some of them were frost-bitten 
in their limbs ; and though attended and fed in 
the most careiul manner they made no progress 
for months. In an experiment recenily made, of 
giving swine raw meal mixed with water, I have 
found a falling off in their gain of nearly one half, 
compared with giving their food cooked, such as 
boiled. potatoes and carrots, mixed with meal 
while hot; the result being in a sty containing a 
number of swine, as 279 to 500. In respect to 
confinement or freedém, various opinions are en- 
tertained. © The Shakers at Canterbury, N. H., 
deem it indispensable to the thriving of their 
swine that they should have access to water 
to wallow or to wash themselves in; and that 
they by no means do so well without it. On this 
point | have. had no trial further than 'o satisly 
myself that fatting hogs are sometimes injured by 
a suffered to root in the earth. 
ith respect tothe age at which it is advan- 
tageous to put up swine to fatten, [ have only to 
remark, that itis with swine as with other ani- 
mals, there are some breeds which come much 
sooner to maturity than others. A _ successful 
farmer in Saratoga county, N. Y., says that 
March pigs, killed about Christmas, are the most 
profitable for pork. Four pigs of what is called 
the grass breed, were slaughtered at Greenfield, N. 
Y., which weighed 348 Ibs., 318 Ibs., 310 Ibs. and 
306 Ibs. at nine months and seventeen days old. 
On this point, I present a letter with which I 
was honored by the late John Lowell, whose 
authority in the agricultural community is justly 
estimated. 


_ “Dear sir:—I1 have been prevented answer- 
ing your inquiries as to my experience in raising 
old or young pigs. I may say that I have fully 
and clearly ascertained, from a trial of 20 years, 
that young pigs of from 25 to 30 Ibs. will give 
nearly double, in some remarkable case three 
limes as many Ibs. as shoats of 6 months weigh- 


3 pigs of 90 wt. or 30 wt. each, will 
give ordinarily 510 Ibe. 
less original wt. 90 olien 
not more than 60. ao 
— gain 420 Ibs. 
2 pigs of 100 wt. each, will give or- 

iy AR es 840 Ibs. 


dinaril 
‘ less original wt. 200 


_gain 140 
“ But the 3 pigs of 90 will not consume for the 
first 3 months half so much es the 2 of 100 each, 
and I have kept a 41h and sold it in August for 
quarter pork. 

‘There is nothing new or remarkable in these 
facte. I[t is the law of the whole animal creation. 
It is irue of the call and of map. . The child of 7 
lbs. quadruples its weight in 12 months; and the 
calf of 60 wt. if fine and well fed will weigh 
600 wt. at the end of the year, and (if a female) 
will not double the last weight at any age. 

« P, S. It should be remarked that the weight 
at purchase is live weight, and at sale dead or net 
weight, because in truth, to the owner this ia the 
true mode of considering the subject. No doubt my 
sort of food is peculiarly favorable to young ani- 
mals, it consisting in very liberal allowance of 
milk. If the older pigs were at once put on Indi- 
an meal they would attain to 250 Ibs. at a year old, 
but the cost of the meal at 70 cts. per bushel 
would amount to 9 dollars, and if the first cost, 5 
dollars 50 cents, be added, and the pig sold at 6 
cents, there would be but 2 dollars gain on 2 pige 
of 100 Ibs. each; while 3 small pigs without 
meal fed on milk would give 24 dollars in the 
same time. I do not mean to give minute details 
but general views. As an important qualification 
of the foregoing statement it should be added, that 
shoats of 6 months bought out of droves have 
usually been stinted in their growth, and ani- 
mals like trees, recover slowly alter a check. 1 
presume if shoats were taken from a careful and 
liberal owner the difference would be less. But 
as a general law it may be safely affirmed, that 
weight for weight at the purchase, the younger 
the animal the greater the positive, and the far 
greater the net gain. At leastsuch is my own 
experience and belief.” 

he preceding facts and experiments encourage 
the belief that hogs may be raised and fattened 
by the farmer to advantage, where.corn is worth 
about 70 cents per bushel, and his pork will bring 
him 6 cents per lb. Success must greatly depend 
on skill, care, selection, and good management. 
The best swine that I have ever found have been 
in dairy countries, for there cannot be a doubt that 
milk and whey for every animal are among the 
most nutritious of aliments. Indian meal proba- 


a 100 to 150. -1 have taken two pigs of| bly ranks next, though many farmers prefer a 


lbs. each, age six months, and never was 
able between May and November, to get them 
above 180, rarely above 170. I have taken three 
pigs of about 30 Ibs. each, and on the same food 
which I gave to the two, they would weigh from 
170 to 180 each in the same period ;—nay I have 
taken pigs of 200, and never could get them to 
weigh more than 300 in 7 months on my food. 
The way [ ascertain the quantity of food is, that 
I never give any thing but the produce of my 
dairy, and the refuse of the garden, peaches, ap- 
ples, and cabbage, which are uniform generally. 


mixture of provender, such as corn, oats, rye, or 
barley ; but I believe in all cases cooked food will 
have a decided advantage over that which is giv- 
en in a raw state: an advantage more than equi- 
valent to the labor and expense of its preparation. 
Potatoes are a valuable article of food, but the 
pork is not so good as that fattened upon corn. 
Carrots are more nutritious than potatoes. 
Corn given ina raw state or on the ear is a most 
wastelul manayement. 

Swine ought to be kept on every farm in suffici- 
ent numbers to consume all the offal and was'e o! 
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the dairy and kitchen. I/, beyond this, a» breed 
can be obtained, which will arrive at early maturi- 
ty, and which can be advantageously graes-fed or 
kept at a small expense and in an improving con- 
dition through the summer ; and being put up 
to fatten early in autumn and forced as much as 


possible so usto be sent to market early in the 


winter, the farmer will ordinarily finda fair profit 


in this branch of husbandry. A great.advantage’ 


is found in the keeping of swine from the valua- 
ble returfis of manure, both in quantity and quality, 
which .are obtained from them, where care is 
taken to supply them with raw nsaterials for the 
manufacture. ‘Too much care cannot be bestow- 
ed in the selection of the breed and the general 
health of the animal when put up to feed ; and it 
is strongly recommended to every careful farmer 
occasionally to weigh the animal and measure the 
feed, that he may ascertain seasonably on which 
side the balance of debt or credit is likely to fall. 
Nothing is more prejudicial to good husbandry 
than mere gucsses and random conjectures ; and 
though the result of our operations may not meet 
either our wishes or expectations, an intelligent 
mind will be alwaye anxious as far as practicable 
to know. precisely how far they correspond with 
- or disappoint them. 

The profit of fatiing pork with us has become 
much more questionable since such vast amounts 
of salted pork and hamsare brought into our mar- 
kets from Ohio and the far western states, 
through the great and constantly increasing [acili- 
ties of transportation. It is judged that much 
more than a year’s supply is now on hand in the 
city of New York, and the new has not begun to 
come in. 

This must essentially affect ourmarkets. But 
itis to be considered that to a certain extent our 
own pork here will always be preferred ; and that 
fresh pork, the lean pieces, will always be wanted 
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in our market, with which the western pork can- 


not at present come into competition, though alter 


the experience’ of the last five years, it. might ‘be 
almost rashness (0 say that our markets may not 
yet be supplied with roasting pigs and fresh spare- 
ribs from ~Cincinnati. Then again there is on 
every farm a certain amount of reluse and offal, 
which may be profitably given to hogs, and would 
otherwise be lost. There is another circumstance, 
which must go to the credit of our swine. Ma- 
nure in Middlesex.county is every where valued 
at least at 4 dollars per'cord on the farm. <A hog 
duly supplied with the raw material, for a hog 
cannot, more than an Israelite, make bricke with- 
out straw, will make three cords of valuable ma- 
nure ina year. A sow well kept likewise may 
raise a litter of pigs, and may be fitted for the 
market in the same year. These circumstances 
may encourage us to think that, in spite of west- 
ern competition, a certain amount of pork may be 
profitably fatted among us every year. It is com- 
paratively a recent discovery that apples are as 
good for fatting swine as potatoes. ‘This opinion 
has been expressed to me by many farmers in this 
county. Apples may be cultivated to an indefi- 
nite extent and at asmall expense. We may 
easily avail ourselves of this advantage.» ‘The 
opinion of many of these farmers is, that they are 
better given raw than cooked. This point will, I 
hope, be made matter of experiment. The fat- 
ting of hogs, however, is subject. to so many 
contingences, that under present circumstances, 
excepting where extraordinary supplies of food 


are easily obtained, upon a large scale, it can be 


safely undertaken only with extreme caution and 
care. Many, who have undertaken it, have been 
unsuccessful. 


ERRATUM.— \ ol. 1X. p.679, 4th line from foot of 2d column, 
for “‘ enormously,’ read ** numerously.’’ 
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